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“ye the attainment of speed and accuracy in type- 

writing rhythm is an essential that no student can 
afford to overlook. Q The student who writes in “fits 
and jerks"—speeding up on familiar, much-practiced 
cael, and slowing down on less familiar letter combi- 
nations—may he practice ever so diligently—will find 
his efforts to acquire speed and accuracy a fruitless grind. 


Never write faster than the rate of speed that permits 
you to strike the keys uniformly—with the same force 
in each stroke—“tap-tap-tap-tap”. Do not confine your 
rhythmic work to typing done when writing rhythm 
drills; do ALL of your typing with perfect rhythm— 
make EVERY word you write a “rhythm drill”. 
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Fundamentals of Shorthand Speed 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


about the development of shorthand 

speed that I have observed in watching 
the work of some of our writers in their 
speed development. 

Reduced to the simplest elements, there are, 
as I conceive the situation, three funda- 
mentals : 

One—The Man 
Two—The System 
Three—The Method of Training. 

It is to the third fundamental that I wish 
to address myself—the method of training. 

Having observed the work of our writers, 
a great many people have come to the con- 
clusion that their skill is the result of some 
marvelous process of training, and that I have 
been the one who is more or less responsible 
for that training. But I want to say frankly 
that I have had very little to do with it. My 
connection with it has simply been to suggest 
a theory which has worked out very well in 
practice. About ten or eleven years ago, 
when Mr. Swem was a very young boy and 
was preparing to enter the contest for the 
Miner Medal at Washington, I suggested cer- 
tain methods of training that had been the 
result not only of my own personal short- 
hand experience, but of experience in teach- 
ing a great many students. I had written 
and used the Graham system for a number 
of years, and had also studied the principles 
and taught various other types of Pitmanic 


le going to touch upon only a few points 


shorthand. At one time I knew the old 
Graham handbook by heart, and, with it, a 
good part of the dictionary. 


Disadvantages of Repetition 
Practice 


In my quest for shorthand speed I accepted 
the conventional theory of training laid down 
by reporters who had achieved exceptional 
skill. This method of training consisted 
mainly, in the advanced stages, of repetition 
practice—writing a passage which had previ- 
ously been prepared, deciding upon the cor- 
rect shorthand forms and the most effective 
phrasing—and writing the passage over and 
over again until it could be written at a high 
rate of speed. It was a good theory so far 
as the system of shorthand to which it was 
applied was concerned, but it required a 
prodigious amount of work and carried with 
it some very great disadvantages. 

As an example, repetition practice on any 
passage of matter necessarily requires an un- 
due amount of practice on the commonly 
recurring words of the language and develops 
a tendency on the part of the writer to ignore 
the necessity for synthetic work in construct- 
ing words from the principles of the system. 
It also tends to make the writer careless in 
the execution of the frequently recurring 
words. Moreover, the constant repetition of 
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a passage had an unfavorable effect on habit 
formation. The writer became accustomed 
to writing certain groups of words in a par- 
ticular sequence, and as soon as he attempted 
to take a new piece of matter involving the 
same words but in a different sequence the 
ghosts of the previous practice disturbed his 
rhythm of writing. I remember distinctly a 
phrase in the Graham handbook which read, 
“Oh, is there no relenting of pity?” I wrote 
that piece of matter hundreds of times. To- 
day whenever the word “relenting” occurs, I 
almost automatically am tempted to complete 
the phrase by adding “of pity.” Such is the 
persistence of habit. 

Another disadvantage of repetition work 
is that when the matter is memorized, or 
even the context is memorized, the kind of 
notes written ceases to be a factor of interest 
or of emphasis. Very poorly executed notes 
under these circumstances can be read easily— 
if you can call it reading—and the writer does 
not feel under the stern necessity for ac- 
curacy. 


Repetition Needed in 
Vocabulary Building 


Repetition has a very decided place in the 
work of learning shorthand in the early 
stages, and to some extent in the later stages 
where the question of facility or acceleration 
of speed becomes a problem. Repetition on 
words involving the employment of specific 
principles for the purpose not only of em- 
phasizing the application of the principles 
but of adding to the writer’s working vocabu- 
lary is essential. The points I have brought 
out refer, as will be seen, to the ‘mental 
phases of the work. As an exercise in gaining 
facility in execution, repetition is an impor- 
tant factor. It is then a question of penman- 
ship. Facility in the execution of individual 
outlines or phrases is greatly hastened by 
repetition. In such practice we have two ob- 
jectives in view. First, to burn the outline 
into our memory; second, to acquire mastery 
of movement in writing it. 

My whole experience with the theory of 
repetition as outlined by some of the early 
writers led me to believe that one must write 
a perfect style of shorthand before doing any 
real work in the attainment of speed. In 
other words, that the writer must be able to 
execute, slowly at least, in theoretically cor- 
rect shorthand almost any piece of matter 
dictated. And, more than this, that the notes 
must be executed in copper plate style. This 
method involved writing old matter over and 
over again with little opportunity to exercise 
the constructive faculties. It is not to be 
questioned that a thorough understanding of 
the word-building principles and considerable 
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facility in executing the commonly recurring 
words and phrases of the language form thx 
essential background for speed practice. But 
it is not a complete solution of the problem 


New Method of Developing 
Speed 


The method followed by our writers in de 
veloping speed differs mainly from the com 
monly accepted method of the writers of 
other types of shorthand in the fact that 
practice on new dictation begins earlier. Wit! 
the foundation of a certain facility in apply 
ing the word-building principles of the sys 
tem, an extensive shorthand vocabulary, and 
a fairly good movement in writing established 
greater speed will be achieved, and mor 
quickly, by practice on new matter. It 
in this respect that the method for practic: 
suggested by me differs radically from others 


“Forcing” Speed 


The plan adopted by our writers in pra 
tice for speed is to establish a series of pri 
gressive objectives. As an example: If th 
writer has an approximate speed on new 
matter of 190 words a minute, the next ol 
jective will be 200. In reaching for th 
speed, by increasing the rate of dictation 
necessarily the notes will not be as good a 
when the writer was writing within his speed 
He will not be able to get all the words dow: 
on paper. But by persistent effort the pac« 
of the higher speed will be reached, and with 
it will come the stimulus of achievement 
By keeping at this pace for a while th 
writer’s notes will be steadied and he wil 
soon find that he can write as accurately at 
that speed as he formerly could at the lower 
speed. The added confidence he gets from 
having accomplished his goal seems to have 
a very beneficial effect on his notes. The 
whole process may be stated briefly as con 
sisting of constantly forcing the writer out 
of one pace into another of greater rapidit 
giving him a breathing spell at the attain 
ment of each speed in which to bring his 
notes up to a high degree of accuracy. 


Refining the Notes 


The period during which the dictation 
given at a level, that is, within his speed, i 
devoted to refining the notes, increasing tl. 
writing vocabulary and in perfecting the 
movements necessary to produce good notes 
Practice in reading is very essential in al! 
the training, not only in reading the note 
written, but in reading perfectly executed 
notes such as are to be found in the supple- 
mentary books of the system. The reading 
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and rereading of engraved notes tends to 
refresh the impressions of ideal forms and 
has a most favorable effect on the writing. 

This, in brief, is the method that was fol- 
lowed in the development of Mr. Swem’s 


speed for the Miner Medal contest, and also 
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development; namely, that writers who wish 
to develop high speed must start while they 
are young. The resiliency of youth is abso- 
lutely necessary in the acquisition of any art 
that requires a high degree of manual dex- 
terity. The mechanical factor in the technique 
































Designed and typed by Alwilda Butterfield, Farmington, Illinois 


for the National contests at Buffalo in 1911, 
and the New York contest in 1912. It is 
the accepted method used by our writers 
to-day, and I believe has been used by them 
in their private practice. 

There is one other point that I think has 
an important bearing on the question of speed 


of shorthand writing something that can- 
not very well be acquired after the habits 
that come with maturity are well established 
An illustration of how quickly young writers 
acquire facility in is found in the 
experience of Mr. Swem, who reached 
test speed at the nineteen; of 


writing 
con- 


Mr. 


age ot! 
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Schneider, who started his shorthand work 
when he was about fifteen years of age, win- 
ning the championship at twenty; and also of 
young Martin J. Dupraw, the present world 
champion, who was but nineteen years of age 
when he made the winning record at the 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Speed Con 
test at Omaha last August—only three errors 
out of the entire 3444 words. It seems to me 
that the young writers have that flexibility, 
both mental and physical, which is necessary 
to the attainment of high speed. 


Business Letters 


Sales Letters 


[From “Gardner's Constructive Dictation,” 








pages 165 and 182, letters 1 and 27) 
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“Bardell vs. Pickwick” 


HE versatility of members of the report- 
T ing profession was remarkably demon- 

strated at the Omaha convention in the 
production of Charles Dickens’ court play, 
“Bardell vs. Pickwick.” Messrs. Herbert 
Dore, of Chicago, and Richard Mabey, of 
Minneapolis, showed themselves directors of 
merit in the way in which they adapted the 
script, rehearsed the company, and presented 
the completed play. The cast, too, was with- 
out exception well-chosen, and the actors dis- 
played their familiarity with court proceed- 
ings by the able manner in which they played 
their several parts. 

The play was staged before a “full house,” 
consisting of the total membership of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
and an appreciative audience of judges, law- 
yers, and newspaper reporters of Omaha. 

We quote from the Omaha World Herald, 
which commented fully upon the production: 

“Seldom, if ever before, has a breach of 
promise suit occasioned so much genuine in- 
terest and perspiration in a Douglas County 


Se ee ED OE ABE OT 
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Court as that most spectacular and exciting 
action of ‘Bardell vs. Pickwick,’ which yes 
erday afternoon brought hundreds of the in 
terested to the Court House. 

“Charles Dickens himself may have been 
present in astral form, and if he was he cer 
tainly felt at home, for those delegates to the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the Na 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association who 
took part in this well-known portion from his 
Pickwick Papers lived, breathed, and had 
their being as its characters. 

“As you know, Samuel Pickwick was the 
defendant in a breach of promise suit in 
which damages for the plaintiff were asked to 
the amount of fifteen hundred pounds—and 
lest you don‘t recall, the jury found for the 
plaintiff, with damages fixed at seven hundred 
fifty pounds. 

“*All the pleasing variety of nose and 
whisker for which the bar of England is so 
justly celebrated,’ was in evidence. The court- 
room literally bristled with atmosphere from 
the too large wig on the head of Justice 
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Stareleigh (Richard A. Mabey, of Minneap- 
olis) to the neatly fitted Sergeant 
Buzfuz (Herbert Dore, ot 
ounsel for the plaintiff, and his rival Ser- 
geant Snubbin (Whitefield Sammis, of Bos- 
ton). Both of these latter gentlemen fought 
most ferociously for their respective clients. 

“They were all there in costume of the 
period, Mrs. Bardell, plaintiff, and landlady 
for Samuel Pickwick (Miss Alice Knudsen, 
of Minneapolis), wept most fetchingly at the 
touching oratory of her counsel, while her 
obstreperous child, Master Bardell (Clifford 
H. Ward, of Minneapolis) bellowed and car- 
ried on to the annoyance of the Court, and 
with long curls and a huge stick of candy 
managed to get a full share of laughter from 
the onlookers, which included lawyers, judges, 
delegates, and courthouse attaches, as well as 
a large number of the general public. 

“Sergeant Buzfuz told of how his client 
had actually sewed buttons on B. V. D.’s re- 
turned from the wash for Mr. Pickwick—and 
while such articles never appeared in the orig- 
inal version, neither did the Bull Moose Theo- 
dore Roosevelt bandana which Sergeant Buz- 
fuz used to mop his brow. 

“Mrs. Cluppins (Mrs. Jessie Carey Smith, 
of Minneapolis) and Mrs. Sanders (Miss 
Madeline Giles, of Chicago) rendered two 
most effective character bits, the latter with 
her basket of vegetables executing much that 
was hilarious. 

“Justice Stareleigh (Richard Mabey), al- 
though weak in voice, slept as well through 
periods of the hearing as any judge in this 
vicinity. In fact every member of the cast 
did himself or herself proud, including a 
hand-picked jury that looked, moustaches and 
all, as if Mack Sennett might have loaned 
them from an old Keystone comedy. 

“The Pickwick’ 
transpired in a court house in London in 1827, 
while an opening bit typified the time, the 
place, and the convention as it is today. Mrs. 
May H. Finley, of Omaha, was chosen as 
court reporter for the case to come, and had 
taken her seat in costume, when Sergeant 
Snubbin, or rather Whitefield Sammis, raised 
a question as to her membership in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. Fol- 
lowed oratory from both ‘the judge’ and oppo- 
sition counsel that ‘she was nothing else but,’ 
with words of praise for shorthand reporters 
from both Mabey and Dore, that 
warmed the cockles of shorthand 


ones of 


action of ‘Bardell vs 


generally, 
must have 
reporters’ hearts. 
“The cast of eighteen included beside those 
‘Mr. Skimp- 
Peoria; ‘Mr. 


mentioned above, the following: 
in.” Ralph W. Peters, of 


What happened at the Convention itself will be found on page 149. 
youngsters we are giving the “frosting” first attention! 
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Punky,’ W. L. Maclaskey, of Chicago; ‘Sam 
Weller,’ Ira Arch, of Council Bluffs; ‘Mr 
Winkle,’ Henry S. Sanders, of New York; 
‘Mr. Tupman,’ O. A. Abbott, of Grand 
Island; ‘Mr. Snodgrass,’ Louis E. Schrader, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; ‘Clerk of Court,’ 
Sidney M. Smith, Omaha; ‘Constable,’ 
Charles R. Linn, Atlantic, lowa; ‘Court Crier,’ 
William S. Heller, Omaha; and last, but a 
long way from least, ‘Mr. Pickwick’ as played 
by Charles L. Swem, of New York City. He 
proved a most indignant and abused ‘Mr. 
Pickwick,’ and if he hadn’t been restrained 


Attaining 
Good Form 


during the trial by his friends, he would have 
tossed a water cooler at Sergeant Buztuz 
which would undoubtedly have pleased that 
heated person to the core. From the opening 
cries of ‘Silence’ to the verdict it was a 
scream, and the entire cast, including Herbert 
Dore and Richard Mabey, who directed it 
were the recipients of an avalanche of con 
gratulations. 

“Mr. Dickens himself at the age of twenty 
four, back in 1836, while still a shorthand re 
porter, commenced writing ‘The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ from whic! 
‘Bardell and Pickwick’ was adapted and 
played yesterday by his ‘descendants’ in the 
Douglas County Court House.” 


Like the 
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Peacetime Patriotism 
By Harvey A. Roser 


From the Morning Oregonian, of Portland. Oct 
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The Factors Determining Vertical 
Margins 
The Method Devised for the Typewriting Classes at Buhl, Minnesota, High School 


By Floyd Hasking 


to typewrite material accurately, speed- 

ily, and artistically. Let us consider 
the latter. The elements that make up an 
artistically typewritten letter or manuscript 
are many, the important ones being balance, 
evenness of touch, and even margins. Even- 
ness of touch depends upon the muscular 
development and rhythmetic technique of the 
typist. Balance depends upon training and 
artistic sense. Horizontal margins are a 
matter of hearing and responding to the 
sound of the bell when the marginal stop is 
tripped. Vertical margins, for the most 
part, are a matter of chance or experience. 
No two typists start at the same place on a 
page if they are given the same directions 
for the work. 


Tre most important duty of a typist is 


Factors Determining Margins 


The reason for approximating the vertical 
margins is due to the many factors entering 
into the problem. In all, there are six fac- 
tors which determine the width of either the 
upper or lower margins of a _ typewritten 
manuscript or letter. They are (1) words 
written, (2) stroke intensity of the words, 
(3) length of the typewritten line, (4) num- 
ber of lines written to an inch, (5) length 
of the paper, (6) the number of inches al- 
lotted to headings, titles, salutations, and 
endings. 


~ 


An Easy Formula 


This seemingly difficult problem becomes 
simple if we deal with it mathematically. 
If we let W equal the number of words 
written; S, the stroke intensity of the ma- 
terial to be typed; L, the length of the type- 
written line; X, the number of typewritten 
lines to an inch; P, the length of the paper; 
and A, the inches of space allotted to head- 
ings, titles, salutations, and complimentary 
remarks, the formula for the determination 
of the number of inches of an upper or 
lower margin is: 


Although the formula looks complex, there 
is nothing difficult about it. Suppose these are 
the facts regarding a piece of work: Size 
of paper, 8'4x11; marginal stops set at 10 and 
70; words, approximately 200; stroke inten- 
sity, approximately 5; double spaced lines; 
and 2 inches allowed for headings, etc. 

Let us substitute the real values in our for- 
mula. As we are interested in the vertical 
margins, we can only consider the length of 
the paper, which is 11 inches; thus, P equals 
11. On a standard typewriter, six single- 
spaced lines can be written to the inch. Con- 
sidering the fact that the material is to be 
written with double-spaced lines, there will be 
but three typewritten lines to the inch, so X 
equals 3. If the marginal stops are set at 10 
and 70, the length of the line of writing is 
60 spaces; thus, L equals 60. 

Substituting these values 
above, we have: 

11— (720X542) 


in the formula 


60x 4 

Solving : , 
Masta 75 inches 

Multiplying 1.75 inches by 6 will give the 
number of “notches” the typist needs to turn 
the paper from the first line of writing. In 
this case, it would be necessary to turn 10 
“notches.” 


Standard Table Prepared 


A table has been prepared from a formula 
for the calculating of vertical margins on 
straight typewritten matter. In this case the 
formula used was: 
~WS 

L646 


il 
, 
2 


By interpolating and adjusting, this table can 
be used to meet all conditions. 


Calculating Straight Typing 
Margins 
Suppose we wished to calculate the width 


of the upper margin on this piece of straight 
typewriting: Words, 400; stroke intensity, 
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Table for Determining Vertical Margins 


L=70 L=60 L=50 L=40 
STROKE STROKE STROKE STROKE 
Worps INTENSITY INTENSITY INTENS INTENSITY 


4 . ‘ ' 5 4 5 
5.50 3. 5 : 5.50 5.5 a 5.50 5.50 
5.29 5.24 
5.08 - 4.98 
4.88 72 
4.67 4.5 4.46 
4.46 5 4.20 
4.25 3.94 
4.04 3./: 3.68 
3.83 3.5 3.42 
3.63 3.2! 3.16 
3.42 § 2.90 

2.64 
2.38 
2.11 
1.85 
1.59 
1.33 
1.07 
8! 
29 
03 
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&34x11 Paper 


ASSUMPTION: SINGLE-spaced lines 
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15; single-spaced lines; stops at 5 and 75. 
ooking under the column headed “L equals 
0,” and tracing horizontally from 400 words, 
» read that 3.60 inches of margin are needed 
the material has the stroke intensity of 4, 
d 3.12 inches of margin if the intensity is 
In this case because the intensity is 4.5, 
e proceed by adding the margins of the dif- 
rent stroke intensity matter, and divide by 2, 
getting 3.36 inches or 20 “notches” from the 
first line of writing. In case we wished the 
matter double spaced instead of single spaced, 
ve would look across from the 800-word 
roup (400x2), and, interpolating, arrive at 
e result, 1.2 inches or 7 “notches.” 


Allowing for Titles 


calculation applies only to 
straight typing, such as thesis or manuscript 
work. In applying the formula and calcula- 
tion to material where there is an allotment 
f space to titles, etc., subtract one-half of 
the allotment from the result we read from 
the table. 

Suppose we wish to write a letter of 
words, double-spaced lines, marginal stops 


The above 
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at 20 and 60; stroke intensity 6, and 2 inches 
allowed for heading, salutation, and compli- 
mentary close. Because the letter is to be 
double-spaced we look across from the 100 
word group (50x2) to the column headed “L 
equals 40,” stroke intensity 6, and find the 
4.25 Subtracting one-half of the 
allotment from the margin of 4.25 we obtain 


? 
395 


result 


Formula Successfully Used 


This formula method has used for a 
year in the typewriting classes of a northern 
Minnesota high school and found very satis- 
factory. It works in well with the manual in 
use, “The New Rational Typewriting,” by 
R. P. SoRelle. The number of words and the 
stroke intensity of each letter or article are 
given in the manual. Approximation of the 
number of words in an article, however, can 
be obtained by finding the average number of 
words in a sentence and multiply by the num- 
ber of Stroke intensity can be 
approximated by analyzation of the words of 
the article. It ranges from 4 to 6 on the 
average, than 6. 


been 


sentences 


seldom going higher 


Won by Four Squares! 


cross-word puzzle contest 
Miss Marie E. Marik, of 


0 pn summer 
was won by 


Long Island City, New York. For the benefit 
f those new subscribers who did not see the 
announcement, we will say that the conditions 


provided that contestants submit shorthand 
oss-word puzzles similar to those given in 

e “Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word 
Puzzle Book.” The puzzles were required to 
measure thirteen squares in each direction, 
the one containing the smallest number of 
black squares to be the winner. 

Miss Marik’s puzzle (given in this issue) 
contained only twenty-four black squares out 
f the total of one hundred sixty-nine squares 
n the puzzle. This is less than one-half the 
vumber of black squares in either of the two 


thirteen-square puzzles given in the Short 
hand Cross-Word Puzzle Book. Miss Marik 
says in her letter: “In working on this 
puzzle, I have come to realize how very brief 
the majority of Gregg outlines are.” 

The puzzle which ran a close second to that 
submitted by Miss Marik is the one submitted 
by Mr. Bert Leach, of Portsmouth, Ohio 
Mr. Leach’s puzzle contained twenty- 
eight squares. However, we presume that his 
winning of the “Contest Contest” as an- 
nounced in the October Writer will 
console him for having lost this contest by so 
narrow a margin 

For the benefit of solvers of Miss Marik’s 
puzzle, we will guarantee that all the outlines 
are in the shorthand Dictionary or the Manual 


only 


Greaaq 
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Our Annwal Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


Alabama 


Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College, Montevallo 


Arizona 
Leonard Sims, Globe High School, Globe 


California 


Ruth Tupper, Manteca Union High School, Manteca 

Georgia F. Lowry, Tomales Joint Union High 
Tomales 

Sister Cornelia, Moreland Notre Dame Academy, Watsonville 


School, 


Canada 


Miss E. RB. Neelands, Sarnia Business College, Sarnia, 
Ontario 
Sister Berthe de St. Rene, Our Lady of Lourdes Convent, 


Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 


Colorado 


J. lh Elicker, Alamosa High School, Alamosa 
Opal Hanen, Wheatridge High School, Wheatridge 


Connecticut 


Inez M. Elder, William H. Hall High School, West Hartford 
Pauline E. Haecussler, Staples High School, Westport 


Idaho 


B. Jean Lucas, Links’ Business College. Boise 


Illinois 


Irene Rankin, Abingdon High School, Abingdon 

W. C. Maxwell, Bemont High School, Bemont 

Sister M. Sylvia, St. Dominic's School, Breese 

Sister M. Nolasca, Immaculate Conception School, Chicago 
Sister Mary Clarissa, St. Anthony School, Chicago 

Sister M. Delphine, St. Augustine School, Chicago 

Sister M. Rita, St. Benedict's School, Chicago 

Sister M. Norberta, Sisters of St. Francis, Chicago 

Sister M. Clemens, St. Philomena School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Lioba, St. Procopius School, Chicago 

Cc. L. Gentry, Utterback’s Business College, Danville 
Miss L. E. Gascho, Dupo Commercial High School, Dupo 
Beulah E. Rader, East Moline High School, East Moline 
Lillian Murray, Community High School, East Peoria 
Nellie Griffin, High School, Elkville 

Edith Carmody, Fairbury Township High School, Fairbury 
Ruth M. Van Kessel, Freeport High School, Freeport 
Margaret Lamberton, Galva High School, Galva 

Georgia Donaldson, High School, Girard 

Lorene Brown, Hampshire Township High School, Hampshire 
Eva L. Lieber, Thornton Township High School, Harvey 
Cordelia Wildi, Highland High School, Highland 

Miss W. F. Taylor, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville 
Sister Mary Zita, Assisi College, Joliet, Ill. 

Marguerite Higgins, Joliet Township High School, Joliet 
Alta Buchanan, Lewiston High School, Lewiston 

Friede M. Michel, High School, Madison 

Lena Van Etten, Milford Township High School, Milford 
Charlotte Trout, Naperville High School, Naperville 

Imo Horning, Palestine Township High School, Palestine 
Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph School, Peru 

Edwin P. Schilling, Pittsfield High School, Pittsfield 
Beatrice J. McClelland, Rochelle High School, Rochelle 
Sara H. Vaubel, Rock Falls High School, Rock Falls 
Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford High School, Rockford 
Florence Harper, High School, Roseville 

Hannah M. Curran, Senior High School, Springfield 

Ora Thompson, Hall Township High School, Spring Valley 


Indiana 

Laura Harris, Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville 
Sister M. Huberta, St. Joseph School, Fort Wayne 
Tressa G. Sharpe, Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown 
Elma Menke, Linden High School, Linden 
Mrs. Jennie Adams Reul, Madison High School, Madison 
ed D. Davidson, Mount Vernon High School, Mount 

ernon 


Irma Ehrenhardt, Sullivan High School, Sullivan 
Sister Mary Evangela, St. Patrick High School, Terre Haute 
Sister M. Gerard, St. Joseph's Academy, Tipton 


Iowa 
Rosa A. Farlow, Albia High School, Albia 
Sister Mary Jerome, St. John’s Commercial 
Burlington 
Lena White, Cherokee High School, Cherokee 
Miss N. RB. Leader, Clarion High School, Clarion 
Alta Warner, Davenport High School, Davenport 
Sister Mary Osmunda, St. Joseph Academy, Des Moines 
Susan C. Peterson, Estherville High School, Estherville 
Lenore Silliman, Independene High School, Independence 
Arvilla Benshoof, Lake Mills High School, Lake Mills 
Mildred Johnson, Lillie Schoenleber, and Bina Mae Trax! 
Central High School, Sioux City 
Edith Lois Kratz, Tabor High School, Tabor 
Lorene Behrens, Woodbine High School, Woodbine 


High Sch 


Kansas 
Walter C. Alstrom, Augusta High School, Augusta 
Margaret Anschutz, Basehor High School, Basehor 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Young, Elmdale Rural High School, Ein 


dale 
Helen C. Kahn, Emporia High School, Emporia 
Lillian Clark. Senior High School, Holton 
Hattie Mae Kilpatric, Mulvane High School, Mulvane 
Migs J. B. Parker, Olathe High School, Olathe 
Thelma Panquite, Osborne High School, Osborne 
Gertrude A. Hill, Paola High School, Paola 


Kentucky 
Sister Mary Adele, Sacred Heart Commercial School, Belle 
Sister Mary Charlotte, Notre Dame School of Commer 
Covington 
Louisiana 
Sister M. Edmund, Sacred Heart School, New Orleans 
Maine 
Melissa Spratt, High School, Guilford 
Geneva Little, Freeport High School, Freeport 


Maryland 


Marjorie Leslie, Brunswick High School, Brunswick 
Brother Leander, St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimor: 
Ross J. Blocher. Hampstead High School, Hampstead 
Mary Hanna, Bruce High School, Westernport 


Massachusetts 


M. E. Stevens, Punchard High School, Andover 

Sisters of St. Ann, St. Ann’s Academy, Marlboro 
Velma Sweet, Middleboro High School, Middleboro 
Grace A. Griffin, Drury High School, North Adams 
Sister Mary F. Alice, Notre Dame School, North Adams 
N. EB. Elliott, Scituate High School, Scituate 


Michigan 


Naomi R. Person, Allegan High School, Allegan 

Agnes C. EB. Engstrom, Baraga High School, Baraga 

Evelyn B. Culver, Belding Hiyh School, Belding 

Mrs. A. B. Conover, Benton Harbor High School, Bent 
Harbor 

Sister Aloysius Marie, St. Mary’s School, Carson City 

Hazel Caldwell, Myrtle Crane, Harold George, Clyde K 
merer, Irma Kidd, Anna Kieckhefer, Gertrude McDan 
and Maxwell Munroe, Detroit High School of Commer 
Detroit 

Dora H. Pitts, Western High School, Detroit 

Mildred Wallace, Farmington High School, Farmingtor 

Leona Bean, Central High School, Grand Rapids 

R. J. Dornbush, Christian High School, Grand Rapids 

Louise Blood, High School, Ionia 

May KE. Blanchard, Kalkaska High School, Kalkaska 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Timberlake, Marquette High Sch 
Marquette 

Ferne Williams, Milford Rural Agricultural School, Mi!f 

Ruby M. Stone, High School, Monroe 

M. Loulse Smith, Morenci High School, Morenci 

Elizabeth Claucherty, Myskegon Heights High School, M 
kegzon Heights 

Alma J. Empkie, Roger Clark High School, Rockland 

Lena Leiter, St. Joseph High School, St. Joseph 

Helen Jean Doelker, South Haven High School, South Har 

M. Beth Anderson. Stambaugh High School, Stambaugh 

Gladys Kunzie, Three Rivers High School. Three Rivers 

Helen L. Walter. Wayne High School, Wayne 


(To be continued next month) 
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The City of the Krupps 


From a National Geographic News Bulletin 
) 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


— A Systematic Speed (Course —— 


outlined by Charles Lee Swem for the benefit of ambitious shorthand writers 
who want to know HOW to acquire the ability to write at high speeds. It gives 
you a detailed program to guide your practice work. 
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7 Yh. “PRINCIPLES 


Head of 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


First Impressions 


S we look over specimens submitted to 
us by students and stenographers, we 
become more thoroughly convinced 

than ever that the most important element in 
rood shorthand writing is a clear and correct 
impression of what you want to make. 

Speed is based on a codrdination of im- 
pulses that must be developed to a high degree 
before it produces the quick, accurate action 
required. This codrdination is acquired 
through practice; but we should insist on in- 
telligent practice. There is little excuse for 
the beginner to make outlines that do not 
closely resemble the recognized standards of 
form and proportion. If you know what you 
are trying to make, you should make it. 

I have before me a letter written by a 

vung man who learned shorthand in the 
evening The notes are all anyone 
could wish. This young man was a steam- 
fitter before taking up shorthand and was 
working at his trade while attending night 
school. His hands were calloused till they 
were tough as sole leather. His longhand is 
little more than a scrawl; yet, his shorthand 
iotes are beautiful. This we can only 
attribute to the fact that from the beginning 
his first endeavor was to decide what he 
yvanted to make before making it. This case, 
f nothing else, has thoroughly convinced us 
that shorthand must be first in the head 
before it can be gotten out through the 
fingers. 

Let us suggest to you that the first thing 
to do is to get an exact understanding of 
what you wish to do, and then do it. This 
not only applies to shorthand, but also to all 
undertakings. 

So far as physical effort is concerned, it is 
no harder to make forms right than it is to 
make them wrong. In fact, the characters 
have been selected and the principles for the 
joinings have been worked out with a par- 
ticular view to securing facile forms. Thus, 
the form properly made is easier to execute 
than a variation of it. Of course, some 
practice is required to develop hand control, 


sche ” yl. 


to obtain uniformity, so that an outline will 
be the same at the bottom of the page as it 
is at the top. It is apparent, however, that 
if the writer has the correct impression of 
what the outline should be, even at the be- 
ginning of his the majority of his 
forms will be approximately perfect. 


practice 


Don’t Blame Your Hand 
Work Your Brain 


In analyzing a specimen critically, we find 
certain characteristics. These are either good 
or bad, and they are uniformly so. It is not 
a case of a perfect stroke here, and three 
lines below the same stroke so badly dis 
torted that it cam be scarcely recognized 
From the beginning the student should en 
deavor to acquire an accurate, facile style 
Errors in form are not accidental. They are 
typical of the entire specimen and are re 
peated time after time. In this we can see 
only proof that the weakness of the writer 
lies in his mental conception of what is to 
be made, not in his physical inability to exe 
cute it. The hand works under instruction 
from the head. If it produces an incorrect 
form time after time, this results from posi- 
tive direction from the brain. The hand can 
make nothing without a directing impulse 
Without a definite impulse, the lines will be 
aimless and without any recognizable form 
whatsoever. 

You ask, I correct my form 
orders, and 


“How can 
errors ? Give the hand correct 
it will do its work well. Have no fear of 
that. There is nothing complicated about 
any shorthand outline. Take as an illustra- 
tion the wordsign particular. It is nothing 
more than the figure eight, and we never 
think that this figure is difficult to execute. 


Train Your Eye! 
the making of accurate short- 


entirely upon the mental 
the outline Make an 


After all, 
hand depends almost 
picture formed of 
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Lesson XII] Lesson XIV 
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Lesson XV Lesson XVI 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills--] 


Lesson I 
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occasional eye study of good shorthand forms, 
and you will quickly note an improvement in 
your own shorthand style. 

You may make the mistake of trying to 
correct faulty forms by taking some outline 
containing a number of strokes and writing 
line after line, hoping by some miracle to 
improve your style. Instead, you should take 
the outline and tear it apart, building it up 
stroke by stroke. This will enable you to 
determine what stroke is faulty. Why drill 
on a combination that is not at fault just in 
order to get at one character that is? Take 
one stroke or combination at a time, first 
getting the correct mental image of what you 
want to make, and then master it. If you 
will give this a little thought and practice, 
we are sure you will be amply repaid. 


Lesson Thirteen 
Prefixes and Suffixes 


With prefixes and suffixes, we take up a 
new element in shorthand structure, that of 
syllable representation. This is done largely 
by a single suggestive stroke. In giving 
orally the outline of a word containing a pre- 
fix or a suffix, the stroke used should be 
called by the prefixal or suffixal name, as the 
case may be, and not the stroke name. This 
will aid greatly in forming the outline. Thus 
the outline for “comply” would be com-p-l-i 
not k-p-I-. 

A characteristic of the prefix or suffix is 
that an angle joining should be maintained 
if possible. That is, the regular joining for 
kp or kb is a smooth one; while an angle 
should be maintained in the joining com-p. 
This is also true of for, fore, and fur fol- 
lowed by r or 1. Careful study should be 
given the prefixial abbreviations of this les- 
son. These words are of very frequent 
occurrence. 


Lesson Fourteen 
The Tr Principle 


This principle is very simple. It may be 
stated briefly thus: Tr and a vowel may be 
expressed by disjoining that which precedes 
the tr and placing it above the line very close 
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to the remainder of the outline, which is on 
the line of writing. The vowel may either 
follow the tr, as in contract, or it may occur 
between the ¢ and r, as in counteract. 


Lesson Fifteen 
Disjoined Prefixes 


The prefixes of Lesson Fifteen are some- 
what different from the Tr principle in that 
there is little, if any, similarity between 
them. Each is a distinct prefix and has no 
connection with the others. A great deal of 
drill is necessary on the prefixal sounds alone 
to obtain instant recognition The prefix 
grand should be added to this lesson. It is 
represented by g disjoined. Illustrations are 
grandson. grandchildren, grandfather, grand- 
mother, and Grand Haven. It is wise to join 
decla in all cases. By doing so a pen lift is 
avoided. 


Lesson Sixteen 
Joined Suffixes 


The lesson on joined suffixes is perhaps the 
easiest one of the entire Manual. Most of the 
suffixes are represented by the first consonant 
in the suffix. This makes the representation 
very suggestive and easy to remember. You 
should keep in mind that if there is a like- 
lihood of confusing the suffix form with the 
consonant stroke, the suffix should be spelled 
out, as in lament, weakness, goodness, and a 
few others. 


New Lesson Series Starts 


This Month 


ITH this issue we are beginning an- 
other series of lesson plates for those 
who cannot obtain a copy of the September 
number. Read and write each plate several 
times to be sure you know every word in it. 


September magazines are now entirely out of stock, although 75,000 copies 


were printed! 


There is always a big demand for the Lesson Drills. 


Don’t delay your orders if you want your subscriptions to include this 
new series. 
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The Little Japanese Stonecutter 
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“A Permanent Asset” 


Thatis What My Knowledge of Shorthand Proved in an Emergency 
Says an Oregon Reader 


N the street car the other day, I over- 
O) heard a conversation in which several 

business college girls took part. They 
all agreed that they were studying stenogra- 
phy not with the idea of making it a serious 
profession, but simply to put in the time until 
something more “worth while” developed. 
They looked forward to marriage, or to 
careers of one kind or another; certainly not 
to making of themselves well-qualified stenog- 
raphers. I have wondered if my own ex- 
perience might show such heedless ones how 
very much “worth while” a thorough knowl- 
edge of stenography can be. 

I studied Gregg shorthand, and typewriting, 
more than fifteen years ago, and being an 
ambitious youngster I was not satisfied unless 
my grades were the highest in my classes. 
The result was a thorough understanding of 
both, with speed in execution. After leaving 
business college I did office work for five 
years, then I married, became the proud 
mother of a son and a daughter, and put 
shorthand and typewriting entirely out of my 
conscious thought—forever, as I supposed. 

A year ago my husband died, and I was 
left, almost without resources, to face the 
problem of supporting and educating my 
children. Imagine my pleasure and gratifica- 
tion when I received a letter from the man 
under whom I had worked before I was mar- 
ried, saying that he had heard of my hus- 


band’s long illness and death, and offering 
me a place in his office at a salary of $125 a 
month to start, with the assurance of an 
excellent opportunity for advancement. He 
said, in part, “We shall be very glad to have 
you with us again, for we have found it 
rather difficult the last few years to get 
really capable stenographers. We know th 
kind of work you can do, and feel that you 
will be well worth the salary offered.” 

I found that, after ten years, I had n 
forgotten my Gregg. In a surprisingly short 
time I was able to take dictation at 125 words 
and more, and my old-time accuracy and speed 
in typewriting are returning to me. In the 
few months I have been back in the office | 
have advanced beyond several girls who have 
been here for the last five or six years, and 
in almost every case the reason has been that 
they were not able to take dictation rapidly 
or to transcribe accurately what they could 
take. This “making good” has been a tr 
mendous satisfaction to me, for it assure 
children and myself an income on which we 
can live, even if in only a modest way. 

The point I wish to make is simply that 
expressed by the old adage, “What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” She wh 
thoroughly masters her profession will hav 
the greatest of all assets—the independenc 
which comes of the feeling that she is alway 
capable of earning her own way in the world 





WHAT HAS SHORTHAND DONE FOR YOU? 
Tell us about it! 
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(GREGG “PictocraPHs’’ 


The heavy lines in the accompanying pictures 
are certain words in Gregg Shorthand. The 
light lines are there for atmosphere, per- 
spective, depth—to complete the picture. 





DON’T 
ay Forget to send in your entry in the 
; “Pictorial Stenographic Contest” before 


NOVEMBER THIRTY! 





4s 





7 Thies shot depicts EDUCATION 
LZ ee | «' sitting on CHBOK and leaning 


on WORE The scene ie full 
A GENTLEMAN--the successful of éramatic soments. 
business kind--with his hee 


y appropriately composed 
pital *I,° out for « 
airing. 


Sy 


; 
Here is another studious one. 
Hie name is BOOKS and he site 
on JUDGMENT. Interpret this 
te eulit yourself, 








A QUERY of « past generation 
in all the splendor of « trig 
Little closee-fitting het and 
straight-line skirt. Taken 
somsetine BEFORE the big 

event. Can it be for her the 
man above is about te do that 
— = fetal dive? 


——+ 
arTER: He looks quite disillusioned, 
but perhaps it is only a let-down after 
strong stimulation. The lamp-post? It 


GC. Bvaleen Locke 
‘ 
signifies JUDGE. Ho prophecy, we hope! 


University ef Calife 
Southern Branch 
Burbank, Californie 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 9 


Puzzle Submitted for Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Contest 


By Marie E. Marik 
430 Fourteenth Ave., 
Long Island City, New York 


Horizontal Vertical 


Causes inconvenience to 
A burial-case 
At what time 
Pillage 
A system of weight measure 
Domains 
Commits a theft 
A deep gorge 
An impediment raised 
Govern 
The body of the common people 
To make deeper A partial payment 
Male offspring A person between the ages of 90 and 100 
An implement for separat- 20 A godfather 
ing grain by beating 22 An explanatory vocabulary 
One who supplies a fur- . 24 Causing uneasiness 
nace with fuel Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 26 Downy 
oom 28 Esteem 
Unhappy Puzzle No. 8 29 The esthetic faculty 
Habitations of birds, in- In the October Gregg Writer 31 Trenches on another's 
sects, etc. ; ic rights by gradual aggres 
Able to be obliterated sion 
Confirm al 32 Root out 
Run swiftly 34 Shaped like a brain 
Impertinent 35 Most dreary 
Valuable 37 Expresses a desire for 
Fruit of the oak 38 Serpents 
Occurring sooner than is 41 An wunnaturalized foreign 
usual or necessary resident 
Peculiar 42 Wander from the way 
Estranges 45 Pertaining to the year 
A printed and bound 46 Float; be exalted 
volume 49 Indigent 
State of being low-priced 51 Terminate 
Earthenware 
Servants who clean pots 
and kettles 
Keenly ironical or scorn- 
ful utterance 


One who makes inquiry 

An instrument of chastisement 

A cage-bird 

Picture-like scenes represented by motionless per- 
sons, with suitable adjuncts 

An auxiliary verb implying necessity 

Act of settling a colony 

Portion 

Hard-wood, acorn-bearing trees 

Remuneration connected with an office or service 
Splendor of state 
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_ EDITORIAL VIEWS 
en = 


The Easy Road 


sions printed the views of men and 

women competent to speak of the 
growing need in the business world of short- 
hand writers, with particular reference to 
male shorthand writers, who are fitted by in- 
telligence and training to be secretaries to 
men of large affairs. Invariably after the 
appearance of such articles, the editor has 
received one or more inquiries by ambitious 
stenographers as to how such a position 
might be secured. This is natural enough; 
these views were gathered with a view to 
inspiring curiosity and the ambition of short- 
hand writers generally; but we are some- 
times struck with the thought that such 
inspirational stories often miss their mark in 
that they arouse the curiosity but dull the 
determination. 

Is it that we are eternally searching for the 
easy road to advancement? With two or 
three notable exceptions, the inquiries directed 
to the writers of the articles or to the editor 
of the magazine, while setting forth the qual- 
ifications of the writer, have themselves dis- 
played the unfitness of the applicant for just 
such a job. It is thought too often that these 
positions exist as so many berries on a goose- 
berry bush, to be plucked by the ones lucky 
enough to see them first. It is forgotten that 
the law of supply and demand functions as 
inexorably in the field of labor as in the pro- 
duction and sale of commodities. 

It is just because an important position as 
secretary is not available on every bush, to 
be plucked by the casual looker, that it is 
prized and yields the return in opportunity 
and success which it does. If the bank 
president could, with dependence, accept as a 
secretary the first applicant to present his 
credentials, there would be no need to pay him 
an unusual salary and offer him the possibility 
of advancement. The supply would be greate: 
than the demand, with the inevitable deteriora- 
tion in the quality and the frequency of the 
demand. 

Secretaryships, particularly of the more 
important variety, are not built ready-made. 
Indeed, the term secretary is subject to such 


T Gregg Writer has on various occa- 


various interpretation that comparatively few 
business men are conscious when they have 
such a position to offer an applicant. What 
they need primarily is a stenographer—some- 
one to take their dictation and type their let- 
ters; then, as the stenographer grows, comes 
to meet more and more the needs of his chief, 
and becomes an assistant besides being a 
writer of letters, it is realized that he has 
blossomed out as a secretary. Secretaries are 
invariably grown in this manner and not 
made. Of course, there are stenographers 
calling themselves secretaries who in reality 
are clerical drudges and remain such, but it 
will usually be found that the real secretary, 
the young man or woman who is in fact an 
assistant to the chief, is one who by experi- 
ence in his or her particular field has gravi- 
tated from a lesser position to the one he or 
she now holds. 

We believe that the way to an important 
secretaryship is not to go on a still hunt for 
something which probably does not exist as a 
tangible thing, but to prepare oneself by be- 
coming a good stenographer and learning the 
routine duties of the average assistant classed 
as a secretary. This preparation can be car- 
ried on to a great extent in school. After 
that you may take whatever sort of steno- 
graphic position you choose, simply to gain 
the necessary experience. Then, with your 
mind made up as to the kind of business with 
which you desire to cast your lot, you may 
seek employment with such a concern. Go 
in as a stenographer, as a mere clerk, if 
necessary, to get the start, but get in, first 
The start is unimportant if you have the ulti- 
mate ability. We believe you will find in 
the vast majority of big American enter- 
prises today that whatever ability you possess 
you will find abundant possibility to display. 

This may be called depending upon chance, 
but chance, on analvsis, plays an incalculable 
part in all careers. We prefer to regard it as 
something more certain than chance. We 
like to think of it as preparing for the 
opportunity. It is trite and axiomatic to say 
that opportunity comes to everyone at some 
time in his life, but it certainly was never 
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truer than when applied to the stenographer 
who diligently and intelligently prepares for 
the “position higher up.” 

Few successes have come via the easy road. 
Luck plays its inevitable part, but intelligent, 
well-directed industry is the best gamble 
today. 


Editorial Brevities 


T will surprise many of our readers to learn 

that the week before the recent Shorthand 
Championship at Omaha, Mr. Dupraw won 
the Junior Manhattan (doubles) Tennis 
Championship. To drop the tennis racket, 
board a train for Omaha and wield his foun- 
tain pen as effectively as he did the tennis 
racket the previous week shows versatility of 
a high order. Yet the same qualities insure 
success in both these widely differing spheres 
of activity: careful and thorough preparation, 
perseverance, steady nerves and a quick brain. 


ow 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made 

that the “thousand dollar cup,” annually 
competed for at the National Business Show 
and emblematic of the typewriting champion- 
ship, has been retired from the competition, 
passing automatically into the custody of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. 

This cup, which was first won in 1907 by 
Miss Rose L. Fritz, carries engraved on it 
the names of such other typewriting leaders 
as H. E. Blaisdell, Florence E. Wilson, Emil 
Trefzger, Margaret E. Owen, George Hoss- 
feld, William F. Oswald, and Albert Tangora. 


cos 


66TH EACETIME PATRIOTISM,” the ar- 

ticle by Harvey A. Roser which appears 
in shorthand in this issue, is not just an or- 
dinary newspaper reprint. It is of interest 
for more than its content—the circumstances 
under which it was written. 

The American Legion committee on Ameri- 
canism at Portland offered a prize last year 
for the best essay on “Peacetime Patriotism” 
written by the school pupils of the state. All 
pupils were eligible, county winners partici- 
pating in the final competition. And out of 
this state-wide contest, the essay by twenty- 
one year old Harvey Roser, of Roseburg, 
captured the $200 prize. 

It is such peacetime patriotism as Roser 
points us to that made possible the wartime 
patriotism we commemorate on Armistice Day. 
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Mrs. Rupert P. SoRelle 





E shorthand fraternity throughout the 
country will learn with profound sorrow 
of the death of Mrs. Rupert P. SoRelle, who 
passed away suddenly at her home in Bronx- 
ville, New York, on September twenty-second 
Mrs. SoRelle was well known to the com 
mercial teaching world and to a host of 
writers who have felt the inspiration of her 
guidance. She had always displayed an active 
interest in commercial instruction, and was for 
many years connected with the Ballard School 
of New York City. She will be gratefull; 
remembered, too, by hundreds of teachers of 
New York City who attended the classes in 
teacher-training courses conducted under her 
instruction for a period of years. 

The reputation which she established in the 
commercial world dates back to the very be 
ginnings of the present era of progress in 
teaching commercial subjects. In the early 
days of Gregg Shorthand and touch type- 
writing, she was one of the first to visualize 
the modern trend and became an active and 
ardent supporter of both movements. She 
had no small part in the development of tha 
spirit of enthusiasm which has permeated al\ 
gatherings of Gregg teachers in local and 
national bodies, in the organization and activ- 
ities of which she always contributed her 
presence and her interest. 

In still another sphere Mrs. SoRelle firmly 
established herself as a woman of exceptional 
qualities. She was a hostess without peer. A 
lady of rare charm and wit, and possessing a 
personality that was magnetic in its pleasing 
graces, she was beloved by an ever-growing 
circle of friends. To visit her home was 
doubly to appreciate both the woman and the 
teacher. 

We know that our readers will join us in 
expressing our deepest sympathy to M1: 
SoRelle and his two sons. 
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_I 
ART andy CREDENTIAL 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


Announcement of the 


Competent Typist Contest 


T last! We have what 
we have been want- 
ing for a long time 


a beautiful, big, silver Com- 
petent Typists’ Trophy and 
it will be awarded this year 
and every year to the school 
winning first place in the 
Gregg Writer Competent 
Typist Contest, and if any 
one school wins it three 
times that school gets the 
cup “for keeps!” 

Take a good look at the 
cup and then band your- 
selves together one and all, 
have for your slogan “we will win the Com- 
petent Typist Cup this year” and you prob- 
ably will. 

We are giving you easier test matter this 
year than we have given you in previous 
years, and we have made it possible for you 
to write a greater number of words by allow- 
ing five strokes to the word instead of six. 
Now it is up to you to organize and get 
started to work. 


PEAKING of organizations reminds me 

of a story I want to tell to you. 

While an old donkey cart was slowly lum- 
bering down a dusty road, the dusky driver 
kept his passengers much amused by expertly 
flicking flies off the back of his mule with 
a raw-hide whip. As they passed under the 
limb of a tree from which hung a hornet’s 
nest, a passenger said to Sambo, “Why don't 
you make a snap at that hornet’s nest?” The 
startled darky emphatically replied, “Ah, no, 
boss, ah ain't no fool. Ah don’t touch dem 
dar bees. Dey’s organized!” 

Well, I have noticed that the best average 
work in typewriting in a school is done when 
all of the typists are organized. As we look 


through the C. T. Contests 
conducted in previous years, 
we find some remarkable 
typewriting records — indi 
vidual records and _ school 
records —records of which 
teachers and students may 
well be proud. On the other 
hand, when we find a class 
that is not doing good work 
in typewriting—and we do 
have letters come to us from 
discouraged teachers who 
have difficulty in awakening 
interest in typewriting prac 
tice—it is because th 
emphasized teamwork or 
the classroom 


teacher has not 
group efficiency in 


NE of the aims of the C. T. is to give 

you an objective for arousing and main- 
taining a spirit of group efficiency in type- 
writing. Not only does the contest provide 
individual honors for Mary and John to work 
for, but it provides a school honor as well, 
and therefore not only Mary and John, but 
Elizabeth and Frank and al! the other stu- 
dents will work twice as hard, indeed three 
times as hard, to put their beloved school on 
the map in the typewriting contest. 


What You Win 


This contest awakens a fraternal spirit that 
is kept alive during the entire school year 
It is not so discouraging to practice a given 
test over and over again when you know that 
if you make the goal you will be awarded a 
beautiful little certificate of efficiency. That 
is the first award to strive for. 

Do you stop there? No. When you win 
the certificate you steer for the little gold pin 
and Honorable Mention—for the honor and 
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pleasure of seeing your name published in the 
Gregg Writer under the fine, big clan of 
Honorable Mention typists. It is wonderful 
to see the number of students who win this 
honor each year! 

But winning glory in the C. T. is like eat- 
ing good chocolates—each piece calls for just 
one more—so in the C. T. Contest, when you 
have been able to qualify for Honorable Men- 
tion, you see the beckoning light of the indi- 
vidual prize and you set out industriously 
after that, too. You may get it, but even if 
you don’t, you feel so peppy and good after 
the race that you go out into your job with 
assurance and confidence that you are better 
than the average, and, therefore, you are com- 
petent to hold down one of the best jobs. 

That is the individual appeal, but not the 
only one. Not only do you want to win honor 
for yourself, but for your school as well; so 
it is up to you not only to do your best in 
typewriting but to see that your classmates 
are encouraged to do their best. 

You do not need me to tell you how impor- 
tant it is that you become expert typists— 
that you learn to typewrite a little better than 
the average if you wish to hold a position 
better than the average. You do need to be 
encouraged, though, to practice that much 
harder to become proficient, and the honors 
to be won in the contest this year are fine 
enough to encourage each and every one of 
you to try for them. You can’t fail! You 
must win something. Let me sum up the 
honors : 


The Awards 


A beautiful Competent Typist’s Certificate 
for 50 words a minute; a beautiful gold Com- 
petent Typist pin and Honorable Mention in 
the Gregg Writer for 70 words a minute; a 
cash prize of $10.00 for the highest individual 
speed record made in the contest; a cash prize 
of $5.00 for the second best speed; a cash 
prize of $2.00 for the third best speed; the 
silver Competent Typist Trophy to the school 
whose typewriting class or classes make the 
highest record in the contest governed by 
contest conditions; four beautiful large pen- 
nants to schools winning second, third, fourth, 
and fifth places in the contest, and gold C. T. 
pins to every student in the prize-winning 
groups who has not already received one of 
these pins. 

Pick your choice and then go after it and 
see to it that every one of your classmates 
goes after the awards, too. Put your school 
in the prize-winning class. You can do it. 
You will do it! 


“The human Will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of a deathless Soul, 
Can hew the way to any goal, 

Though walls of granite intervene. 
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Be not impatient in delay, 
But wait as one who understands; 
When spirit rises and commands 
The gods are ready to obey. 


The river seeking for the sea 
Confronts the dam and precipice, 
Yet knows it cannot fail or miss; 

You will be what you will to be.” 


LL teachers who wish their classes to 

compete in the contest must be sure to 
file the list required under the rules. Observe 
carefully all the “rules for candidates.” The 
work done on all the monthly tests from 
November 25 to June 30, in all of the schools 
whose lists are filed with us, is then con- 
sidered in the Annual School Contest. 


Details to be Followed by 
Teacher 


Closing—The contest will close June 30, 
1926, and all papers received on or before 
that date will be considered. 

Rating—The rating will be made on (1) 
the number of qualifying specimens submitted 
in proportion to the number of pupils quali- 
fied to compete, (2) the average speed at- 
tained by the club, and (3) the number of 
Honorable Mentions awarded to the club. 
(Ten or more contestants will constitute a 
club.) 

1. Since the award in the contest is to be based 
on the proportion of pupils under instruction who 
qualify for C. T. Certificates, competing teams must 
include ali pupils considered eligible. Pupils will 
be considered eligible after having received 200 
hours’ instruction. This will be the equivalent of 
five mon work in a business college with two 
periods devoted to the subject each day, or a year’s 
work in high school with one period a day. Speci- 
mens may be submitted by any pupil, without re- 
gard to the number of hours devoted to preparation, 
but ali pupils who have been under instruction for 
the period indicated or longer must be included in 
the club. ; 

Teachers desiring to enter pupils in the contest 
must prepare and file with us on or before January 
1, 1926, a complete list of their typewriting pupils 
who have had, or will have had before June 30, 
1926, 200 or more hours of work in typewriting— 
in other words, all students eligible up to the close 
of the contest. This list should be arranged with 
names in alphabetical order and each name num- 
bered. A copy should be retained by the teacher 

2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates 
whenever desired during the period of the contest 
and in accordance with the general rules covering 
such submission, with the notation added, “entered 
in contest,” following the name. Qualifying speci- 
mens will be properly recorded to the credit of the 
school, together with the rate of speed attained. 

3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. 
Certificate succeeds in establishing a better record 
as to speed or accuracy, or both, the supplementary 
specimen may be filed and credit will be given on 
the contest records for the higher speed. As many 
supplementary specimens may be submitted as de- 
sired within the limits of the contest period, except 
that only one test may be submitted in any one 
month. All such specimens should be marked, 


“supplementary contest specimen.” 
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4. On or before March 1, 1926, teachers who have 
already filed a list of pupils for entry in the con- 
test should file a supplementary list covering new 
enrollments or new classes (resulting from promo- 
tions or otherwise) that have had or will have 
received the required 200 hours’ instruction before 
the close of the contest. 

5. If, at any time prior to his attaining eligibility 
by reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ 
work, any pupil whose name was filed for entry in 
the contest should drop out of the school or con- 
test his name may be struck from the list filed by 
the school and: such pupil will not be considered 
as under instruction within the meaning of tlhe rules. 
Provided, however, that no such cancellations be 
made later than May 1, 1926 


Rules for Candidates 


These rules apply in all cases, whether the 
applicant submits a paper for the contest or 
simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must prepared from the 
“Typewriting Speed Test” published in 
Writer 

3. The 
intensively 
its 


monthly 
the Gregg 


be 


should be practiced 
the time limit for 


matter may be and 
written as often as 
submission will permit. 

4. The test must be written on 
(8%x1l), or legal-size (8%x13) 

spaced between lines 


5. At the beginning of the first page, starting 
one-half inch from the top, show on separate lines: 


either letter-sized 
sheets, double- 


a. Name of 

b. City and 
ber, if 

c. Name of 
This information 
signal is given for 
6. Start writing at 0 on 
lines between 60 and 75, 
small type machines 


typist 

state (with local street 
needed) 

school attended 


or box num 


the 


before 
test. 


written 
actual 


should be 
starting the 


the scale and end the 
whether using large or 
This will give each contestant 
practically the same number of lines, instead of 
giving the advantage of fewer carriage returns to 
any who happen to operate “elite” instead of “pica” 
type machines. 

7. The tests must be ten min 


typed in exactly 
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utes. Should the copy be completed in less 
that time, the writer should start at the begin: 
again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and mar 
according to International Contest Rules, each er 
being penalized ten words. The record made s! 
be typed at the top right-hand corner of the pa; 
following the name of the typist, to indicate 
gross number of words written, the numbe: 
errors, the penalty deducted, the total number 
net words, and the number of words net the mi 
In making the record, follow this style of tabulat 
Gross Errors Penalty Net A Mi 
692 3 30 662 66.2 

(Note The figures used here are merely illustrations 
how you should insert those you make on your test.) 
five errors do 
should not be 


than 
and 


Papers showing more 
qualify for a _ certificate, 
mitted to us. 

9. Each paper 
by the teacher: 


must bear this certification, 


“I hereby certify that I timed this test: 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes 
and in accordance with the contest rules.’ 

One certification signed by a teacher is suffi 
to cover a club of papers submitted at one 

(Note Candidates for certificates who 
may have their certifications signed by 
person who witnessed the test.) 


are not in s 
any resp 


Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates issued w! 
they are merited. No other acknowledgment w 
made of any papers Papers on which the 
is not accepted will be returned 

10. No fee is required 
ticipation in these contests 


for certification or 


O much detail is involved in the handlit 

of the large number of papers submitt: 
in contests such as this that it is necessary 
require strict observance of the publis! 
rules by all those participating. 

Now, let’s see what the Grand Army 
1925-26 typists can do! How much 
are you than the Army of 1924-25? 
ranks now, and make this year’s teams the 
finest that have ever carried off a 
trophy or banner. Youcan doit 


better 
Join t 


and you wi 


Shorthand Gymnastics ~Ill 
Forward March! 


NE of the big play places at Coney 
Island used to advertise each new sea- 
son, “Everything new but the Ocean.” 
We come to our second lesson in penmanship 
with almost the reverse of this idea, for we 
find nothing new except the tendency to make 
our same old curves and straight lines down 
instead of up or along the line. But it does 
give us some different joinings, and some of 


these are particularly important in the dev 
opment of your writing style. The com; 
mastery of the strokes and the joinings i: 
second lesson carries you into smooth w 
where sailing will be very easy; yet this 
another lesson which is really mastered | 
only about one out of a thousand! Remen 
ber, a valuable part of penmanship trainin; 
to read, to understand, to observe, to wt 


school 
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The curves presented in this lesson must be 
rounded out just like those in Lesson One. 
[his not only makes the characters more 
beautiful, but they may be written more easily 
and joined more readily to other strokes. 


The Oblique Curves 


Practice first the penmanship drill as a 
warming-up exercise. Do not spend too much 
time on the drills but go quickly to the charac- 
ters themselves, carrying along the same swing 
and the same motion. If you will do this, you 
will have no difficulty in making the charac- 
ters correctly, because they cannot very well 
be written any other way. 


“wy ota 0.0 eat ee ~ 
i ei J LAF 7 
CMM ( 

NO Ot 

oe, Ty 

7 

Ys 


~ ~ a 2 ae 
PIF yr) )) 
VA / j 
t 4 x 


OFA 4S 


—<—~—— 
x 


Drill 7 


B and wv are full-length strokes and they 
should be written uniform in length and slant. 
It is easy to remember that these characters 
are longer than p and f because they have a 
heavier sound. P and f are only half the 
length of b and v, but have the same form 
and are uniform in slant. 

S, which you do not meet in your Manual 
until you reach the fifth lesson, likewise has 
the same form, but it is made smaller, very 
much smaller—just a “slip of the pen,” as it 
were. Let us become acquainted with s right 
away and put it in with its big brothers for 
practice and review. Notice how very short s 
is. A lot of unnecessary time and effort is 
expended many times by writers who do not 
bear in mind that s is very small. Get started 
aright by practicing aright! 

Note that the deeper curvature is at the 
end of the left-curved s, /, and b, and at the 
beginning of the right-curved s, f, and v. Be 
sure to make them that way 


Circle Joinings 


As in Lesson One so in Lesson Two, we 
join the circles to the strokes at right angles; 
that is, when a circle ends a word, it is writ- 
ten directly towards the stroke and, when it 
begins a word, it is written directly out from 
the character. In that way, no part of the 
circle will be retraced. You must not retrace 
circles, because retracing takes a lot of val- 
uable time and effort that is wholly unneces- 
sary and may make your outline illegible. It 
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took a long time for me to learn to join the 
circle vowels properly. It was not until Mr. 
Gregg told me what I have just told you 
about the joinings, that I accomplished it. 
They are easy to join when you know how. 


oO 


j j 


oF 9 = 


Drill 2 


The small circles are joined in the same 
way as the larger ones, but they must be 
written very small—a turn of the pen merely 
—whereas the large circles should be at least 
three times larger. Drill 3 affords some 
practice in maintaining proportion as well as 
joining circles before and after strokes 


) 


Drill 3 


Be careful how you make f in fa and fe 
One of the reasons for bad circle joinings is 
the too frequent use of the permission to 
change the circle into a loop. Note that by 
changing the circle to a loop in such words as 
dash and fame, writing becomes easier; but 
when you change the circle to a loop in about, 
the joining is harder to make 


The Fr Combinations 


One of the fine things about our system of 
shorthand, is that the author was always on 
the alert to devise ways of making writing 
smoother and easier. Here in Lesson Two, 
we are given a hint as to how to get around 
the corner of fr quickly—by joining the char- 
acters smoothly and without an angle. By 
eliminating pauses in your shorthand writing, 
you can write faster, and the time to learn to 
write smoothly and continuously is now, while 
you are learning to write the forms. If you 
pause at the down stroke f in fr, you miss 
entirely the point of writing the combination 
without an angle 


Drill ¢ 


‘ 
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Fr and fl, vr and vi should be made with 
one impulse of the pen, fluently, continuously. 
That is not all there is to be said about them 
either. One of the worst habits to be found 
in beginners’ writing is that of bending f to 
the left so far that it looks as if it were mak- 
ing an obeisance. That is bad—nothing is 
worse in shorthand, as a matter of fact, than 
lazy characters. Think of these little char- 
acters as soldiers and write them with chests 
up—just the same when joined to r as when 
standing alone! See how they look in the 
copy? That is the way you are to write 
them. 


Word Practice 


Practice the forms given in Drill 5 until 
you can write them correctly all of the time. 
Pause and check up slant, form, and propor- 
tion, occasionally, to see that you are writing 
them correctly. 


(0g Gime Le 


Cd 


Value, flat, 
freckle 


fe Can Ces 


flame, flip, friend, frame, frail, freak, 


Drill 5 


Do you recall what I told you last month 
about reversed curves of equal length and 
unequal length? Notice in the word freckle 
that you have reversed curves of equal length 
and also reversed curves of unequal length 
Notice, too, that the curves of equal length, 
r and k, are made flat, whereas the curves of 
uneqal length, k/, have the hump. 


/ ‘g 


oC 


Jump, dash, charge, judge, maid, Jap, Tad, Dad, 


page, jiffy, middle, dip 


Drill 6 


I know that the straight lines are easy to 
make but that does not say they are always 
made correctly! As a matter of fact, they 
are not. It requires a little effort to be able 
to make the straight lines straight. If you 
don’t believe it, try it. What would you say 
if you awoke some morning to see a lot of 
bent-back “Japs” and “maids,” jumping, 
dashing, charging down the street and then 
went to school to find a teacher with a 
wobbly “judgment” sitting at the desk? 
Well, look at your page of notes and see how 
many cripples you have managed to put on 
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the page. Not only are “bent backs” wu 
sightly, but they retard speed, and you must 
therefore learn to make all the straight line 
with a swift, firm, straight stroke. 


Send Me Your Notes, Beginners 


There is enough practice in the six drills 
given here to keep you busy for one month if 
you practice not less than fifteen minutes each 
day on them. Just before the end of the 
month, or about the 25th, I should like to have 
you write the best copy you are able to mak 
of Drills 5 and 6, and send it to me. All you 
need to do is to write the shorthand word 
as they are given in the drills on a sheet of 
penmanship paper or on a page of your note 
book, put your name and address on it, and 
send it to me. You must not forget to tell 
me at what school you are studying, and what 
lesson you are working on, also when yor 
commenced studying shorthand. 

The name of the student writing the best 
specimen, who has had instruction only sinc: 
September, will be published in this maga 
zine, and the name of the student writing the 
best specimen, who has had more instruction 
will also be published. I prefer to have the 
specimens written in good black ink or good 
dark lead pencil so that they can be repro 
duced in the magazine. This is an oppor 
tunity for beginning students only—or those 
who have not yet finished the Manual. Teach 
ers may send the specimens in in clubs if 
they prefer to do so 


fr ° 
A Fly-Away Affair 
ERE’S a bit that will prove good fun as 
well as good practice on the f combina- 
tion. Try it a few times and see how fast 
you can make your pen fly along in writing 
it! They made a good get-away. Can you’? 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required stamiard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writin It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. tt 1s 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending Ae not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
8 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. No 
papers rating less than fifty net words the 
minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency’’ appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should besentin. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
one only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication 
@ Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests 














Gentlemen: I expect to sail on the 
Homeric, July eighteenth, for a picturing 
trip through England, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Holland. While the 
object of the trip is to stock my files with 
marketable pictorials, still I feel that the 
trip will be of more interest to you and 
more profitable to me if I leave with a stock 
of suggestions or commissions. 

Therefore, without any obligations on 
your part, have you any suggestions to offer 
as to pictures that would be of value to you? 
I will have a Journalist along as an assistant 
and can furnish manuscript with illustra- 
tions. All you have to do is make the sug- 
gestion; I make the picture. When I get 
back you look ‘em over and if you are not 
satisfied, that ends it. We will be just as 
good friends as we ever were. 

My equipment will consist of Autochrom, 
Panchromatic, and straight film and all 
prints will be submitted 8x 10 unless other- 
wise specified. 

Yours truly, 


a 2, 
Junior Test 


The Junior test this month is a 
description of Halifaz—The Cap- 
tal City. Copy the following as 
neatly as you can, observe an even 
margin around the paper, and see if 
you can win the Junior O. A. T. 
Certificate. 


It is doubtful if there is in all America a 
city of sixty thousand inhabitants into which 
there is packed a more varied assortment of 
buildings, institutions, historic memorials, 
“sights” and personages of interest to the 
casual sojourner than in Halifax. It fairly 
teems with things that are “different”; its 
very atmosphere is saturated with the spirit 
of novelty and of mild adventure, and he who 
has not seen Halifax has yet much to see. 

Perhaps its most impressive physical 
feature is its lofty Citadel Hill, from which 
the Royal Standard has daily flown lo these 
many years; and certainly the view of city, 
harbor, ocean and outskirts obtainable from 
its ramparts is of itself worth a pilgrimage 
from any part of America. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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November Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good only until December 25, 1925) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 words is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HIS story is told of Mr. Walter, famous editor of the London “Times.” 

A very similar anecdote was told in these columns in the biography of 

Mr. Walter’s father and it may here be recalled to illustrate that “extraordi- 
nary boldness and resolution” which! was not less characteristic of the son than 
of the father: “That spirit, though it often brought him into difficulties, operated 
most favorably in its ultimate results. Of this truth a striking exemplification 
occurred in 1810. Towards the* latter end of May in that year the pressmen—not 
those who arrange the types but those who impress their forms on the paper 
insisted upon increased wages. The men then employed in working the Day news 
paper came to the “Times” office in Printing? House Square and called upon their 
brethren to join them in a combination which was illegal under the circumstances 
and must at any time have been regarded as injustifiable. They insisted upon 
uniform rates of wages throughout all the printing offices,’ overlooking the fact 
that the men of the “Times” enjoyed indulgences as well as opportunities of extra 
labor and reward which in other quarters were denied. At first Mr. Walter was 
disposed to make concessions; but the boy employed at* the “Times” offic: 
informed him that a conspiracy had been organized not only amongst the pressmen 
but amongst the compositors also, to abandon his employment under the circum 
stances that would stop the publication of the paper and therefore® destroy the 
most valuable property that he then possessed. The complaints of the compositors 
not only had reference to wages but to a particular description of type the: 
getting into use—effect of which type, it was alleged, would materially diminish 
the remuneration for piece-work. These unfortunate men bound themselves by 
a solemn oath that’ unless the proprietors of the “Times” acceded to the previ 
ously-unheard-of terms which the general body of the London compositors and 
pressmen then thought proper to dictate, the combination into which they had 
entered should be carried out into® its fullest effect. 


The “strike” took place on a Saturday morning. Mr. Walter had only a few 
hours’ notice of this formidable design and beset as he was most men would have 
submitted to any conditions; but as he despised mediocrity so he hated? compro 
mise. Having collected apprentices from half a dozen different quarters and a 
few inferior workmen anxious to obtain employment on any terms, he determined 
to set a memorable example of what one man’s courage can accomplish. For 
six?’-and-thirty hours he himself worked incessantly at case and at press; and o1 
Monday morning the conspirators who had assembled to triumph over his defeat, 
saw, to their inexpressible astonishment and dismay, the “Times” issue from the 
hands of the’! publisher with the same regularity as ever. A few months passed 
on and Mr. Walter brought out his journal every day without the aid of his 
quondam workmen. (2809) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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The Northwest Arm, a sheet of water 
bout three miles long, and one quarter to 
wee quarters of a mile wide with receding 
ves and advancing headlands, which relieve 
monotony of a regular shore line, pro- 
les entertainment for thousands of people 
is a place of ever changing lights and 
les. Hundreds of canoes and small boats 
le about the smooth surface. Attractive 
ib houses and summer cottages line its 
res. Golf on a fine course, club dances and 
gattas, with imnumerable other outdoor 
rts are going on all the time, which pro 
le no end of entertainment for residents and 
visitors. The Northwest Arm by sunlight or 
onlight is a place of entrancing beauty. 


a 


Senior Test 


Arrange the senior test this month as 
an instruction booklet on photogra- 
phy. Part I is a little story about the 
Kodak, and Part II gives suggestions 
for taking pictures of interiors. 


Part I 


How Mary Josephine has changed in the 
last year! It seems like yesterday that she 
was using baby prattle—and, by a seeming 
day after tomorrow she will be off to college. 

It is only when we look over the old Kodak 
album—or albums, rather—that we realize the 
hanges and the importance of filling the new 
nes. There’s Dick, chubby and rosy, as he 
trudged off for his first day of school, full of 
a strange excitement and importance. And 
here he is again—a broad-shouldered husky 
who, on last Saturday, dodged down the field 
for a touchdown that brought ten thousand 
roaring maniacs to their feet. How it fusses 
him when we prove by the old Kodak negative 
with the autographic date that he was “such a 

ite little angel” at seven. 

How comfortably grandmother grew old 
nd how beautifully the pictures show it. 
There she is by the window with her knitting, 
smiling at the present, but somehow you know, 

you look at the serene face, that she is 
living in the past. 

And even the house; how the vines have 
mproved. We must have another picture; it 
looks more like a new home now. And could 

ut believe it, the way those maples have 

wn in just a few years? That picture re- 

nds me that when they were first set out, 
Dad used to call our street the Avenue de 
Bean Pole. 

Nimrod, you lazy old rascal, get away from 
that fireplace long enough to come over here 
and see what a disreputable pup you were. 
Here you are, caught in the very act of shak- 
ng all the sawdust out of Mary Josephine’s 
new doll. No—you won’t move? I suspect 
from the look beneath your uplifted eyebrows 
that you are only interested in that thumb- 
worn old hunting album of Dad's. : 
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These intimate pictures—thanks to the fam 
ily Kodak and Dick’s Brownie—were fun in 
the making. There was an eager joy when 
the finished prints came home, but now they 
are priceless. They are a record because they 
tell the truth and because the autographic 
dates and titles on the negatives are indis- 
putable. But they are more than a record 
Each album is a chapter in a story, to us 
the most fascinating of all stories—the story 
of us. 


Part Il 


For photographing interiors the camera 
must be placed on a tripod or on some other 
igid support. Interiors are usually photo 
graphed by the light that comes through win- 
dows on which the sun is not shining, but they 
can also be successfully photographed by the 
light that comes through windows on which 
the sun is shining. Under such conditions it 
may be necessary to subdue the sunlight by 
placing muslin or cheesecloth screens over the 
windows. While the use of such a screen will 
make it necessary to give twice as long ex 
posures as are recommended in the appended 
table, the screen will diffuse the light so that 
the shadows will not be as dark as if no 
screen were used 

With cameras that have double lenses use 
stop 16, and with single lens cameras use the 
second stop, and give the exposures recom 
mended in the following table 


PHOTO 


For rooms 


TABLE FOR 
INTERIORS: 
that receive the direct light from the sky. 
The exposures to be made not earlier than 
three hours after sunrise or later than three 
hours before sunset. In earlier morning or 
later afternoon hours, longer exposure must 
be given 


EXPOSURE 
GRAPHING 


Tabulate ) 


walls and more than one window 
outside, 4 seconds; hazy sun, 10 
bright, 20 seconds: cloudy 


White 
Bright sun 
seconds; cloudy 
dull, 40 seconds. 

White walls and only one window: Bright 
sun outside, 6 seconds: hazy sun, 15 seconds: 
cloudy bright, 30 seconds; cloudy dull, 40 
seconds. 

Medium 
more than 
8 seconds: 
bright, 40 

Medium colored 
only one window: 


and hangings and 
one window: Bright sun outside, 

hazy sun, 20 seconds; cloudy 
seconds; cloudy dull, 80 seconds 
walls and hangings and 

Bright sun outside, 12 

seconds; hazy sun, 40 seconds; cloudy bright, 
60 seconds; cloudy dull, 120 seconds. 

Dark colored walls and hangings and more 
than one window: Bright sun outside, 20 sec- 
onds; hazy sun, 40 seconds; cloudy bright, 80 
seconds; cloudy dull, 2 minutes, 40 seconds. 

Dark colored walls and hangings and only 
one window: Bright sun outside, 40 seconds: 
hazy sun, 80 seconds; cloudy bright, 2 min- 
utes, 40 seconds; cloudy dull, 5 minutes, 20 
seconds. 


colored walls 
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Club Prizes Plate for the September 
O.G.A. Test 
O. G. A. Ls Awards ee 


(Selected from the letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt) 
Silver Pin 


Marie Downs, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif f 
9 
<a “A <— 


/ / 
/ 
Bronze Pin ( 


Lillian Malitsky, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. ¥ 


Superior Merit 


Au Lye Choon, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaysia 


Oo. a. ae {a Awards 


Honorable Mention 


Katherine M. Anderson, Cream City Business College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Katherine Gaudino, Globe, Ariz 


Competent Gp) Typist 


Honorable Mention 


Margie Grace Copenhaver, Goshen, Oregon (80.9 net words) 


Bronze T. T. Medals 
125-W ord Transcription Test 


Celia Lauzon, The McIntosh School, Dover, N. H. 
Ralph Hennessey, The Mcintosh School, Dover, N. H 
Au Lye Choon, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaysia 


Among the Missing 


UR Morgue file is filled to overflowing 

with certificates and tests that can not be 
sent out because of insufficient address. If 
you did not receive a report on your club, 
it is in all probability being held here in the 
Morgue. Send us the names of students 
whose work is not yet heard from, the num- 
ber of papers submitted, and tell us what 
month’s test they cover. 
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Typewriting to Music 


“March of the Speeding Keys,” on the Gramophone 


trated article that appeared in The 

Evening News, London, December 16. 
The British newspaper man seems to have a 
flare for taking the rhythm records and mak- 
ing news out of them, and it is always in- 
teresting reading. The British papers are 
full of it. 

In the following article, which was taken 
from the paper named above, we have a good 
illustration of articles of this kind. The 
American reader will be amused and enter- 
tained by some of the statements. Gramo- 
phone, it may be explained, is merely another 
name for the phonograph, employed in Great 
Britain. 

When the writer says that “any task per- 
formed rhythmically loses half its tiresome- 
ness,” he says—to use a common expression— 
“a mouthful.” 

Now wrap your ears around these words of 
wisdom : 


TT estes is the title of a two-column illus- 


“When I went to hear and see a class of 
students practicing the typewriter to music, 
I noticed that one of the gramophone records 
used was the Toreador’s song from ‘Carmen.’ 

“Think of it: this song is a pean of self- 
praise. The Toreador is ‘telling the world’ 
of the dangers of his job, telling us what a 
terribly brave man he is. I tremble to think 
of the scene in this London correspondence 
school if the National Union of Toreadors, 
having learned to what base use their ‘Red 
Flag’ song is being put, should send over a 
couple of bull-fighters to protest. 

“Naturally, they would think the use base; 
but perhaps when they saw a class of pretty 
young typists dancing their fingers on the 
keys and keeping time to the refrain, they 
might change their minds. 


“Dear Sir” to the “Merry 
Widow” 


“The typewriter itself is a thing without 
beauty. It has no music in its soul, except 
when the carriage faintly tings a timid bell. 
But having heard a dozen students keeping 
perfect time while they copied a passage 
from their American exercise books, and the 
gramophone played the ‘Merry Widow’ waltz 
to set the pace, I feel there ought to be a 
corps of typists in every considerable jazz 


“What a silly idea! the older school of 
typists must be saying, practicing the type- 
writer to music! Well, the idea, of course, 
is to develop a rhythmic action. Any task 
performed rhythmically loses half its tire- 
someness: marching, for instance. See new 
life appear in a column of soldiers, tired by 
a long spell of foot-slogging, when the band 
meets them and plays them into camp. 

And have you ever realized that if it 
weren't for the music dancing would be very 
fatiguing? 

Typewriting is different, of course. So 
much of it begins with the date and 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 14th inst. to hand, 
and ends 


Aweiting your commands, 
yours faithfully. 


“Where does rhythm come in there? I 
don’t know. In any case, only two of my 
fingers can use the typewriter, and I notice 
that experts use the whole ten. 

“I also noticed that the students of the 
school had blank keys—they had to know 
which was which by its position! I thought 
that was wonderful. They didn’t look at the 
keyboard, but at the matter they were copying. 


we are, dear sirs, 


Better W ork at a Bigger 
' Speed 


“The principal of the school said that this 
system of teaching typewriting, now used in 
several business-training institutions in Lon- 
don, was a great improvement upon the old 
system of leaving the students to learn a ma- 
chine by themselves. 

“He said rhythmical training had had two 
results—much more even typescript and con- 
siderably greater speed. 

“The students begin writing easy words at 
13 to the minute, and as the words become 
more difficult speed is steadily increased to 
96 words a minute. And the speed of the 
gramophone, of course, can be altered for 
any record up to double its normal rate. 
Even the shift key (for figures and capital 
letters) and the carriage throw-back lever 
have to fit into the rhythm. 

“(When the twelve students who performed 
for me threw back the carriages of their 
machines all together, by the way, it sounded 
like the second movement in the ‘Present 
Arms’ from the slope, performed by a bat- 
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the slapping of 800 hands 
You should have seen 


talion of Guards 
on taut rifle slings. 
me jump!) 

“The principal said that it was possible 
to waste ten to fifteen minutes an hour in 
speed contests if slick manipulation of the 
carriage throw-back had not been learned and 
practiced from the early stages. 

“Each of the records, which come from 
America, was marked with its speed and the 
average number of words it represented, in 
typewriting that kept time with its beat. The 
gramophone records corresponded with lessons 
and exercises in an instruction book which 
the students use. 

“The elementary exercises are done to the 
simple sort of tunes you hear infants march 
to—‘Slow Motion’ one is called, and another 
‘Rational Rhythm March.’ Then comes 
‘Keep Step to the Stars and Stripes,’ ‘Dancing 
Digits,’ ‘The Flying Fingers Patrol,’ and ‘The 
March of the Speeding Keys.’ 


The Twelve Bobbed Heads 


“Each record is prefaced by a few spoken 
words of instruction to the students, and the 
principal has words of command before they 
begin. Just as the drill sergeant says 
‘Platoon will retire...’ before giving the 
command, ‘Platoon! About turn!’ so the 
principal says: 


All eyes on copy, hands down > em Je 
Ready—Position! (As you were—listen for the 
command.) Position! Check! 
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“On the command ‘Position!’ twelve pair 
dainty hands jumped to their place at th 
keys; and ‘Check!’ turned twelve bobb« 
heads to the copy beside them. 

“Then the gramophone struck up, and 
prolonged and rhythmic feu de joie of type 
writer keys began, and pink knuckles bobbed 
up and down as regularly as if they wer: 
worked by machinery. 

“Does this new idea mean that music wi! 
steal into city offices, and soul-stirring tenor 
will sing to Whitehall secretaries (who ar: 
reputed to have only the best of everything 
while they type? The new typist learns t 
type to music—suppose she should insist that 
she cannot do without it! Well, we mus 
be firm with her. If she gets a gramophon 
into the office, she'll be buying dance records 
in the luncheon hour. My goodness!” 


» The last paragraph is particularly fanciful 
and we must be serious in our comment on it. 
The fact is that musical rhythm is employed 
only in getting the pace and the rhythm of 
stroking. After that has become a habit, it does 
not matter whether we have music or not 
Practiced dancers can continue to dance in- 
definitely after the music has stopped. We 
are all familiar with the common phenomenon 
of having heard or sung or whistled a tune, 
how it keeps rhythmically running throug! 
our consciousness. 

The rhythm records are already an im- 
portant factor in the training of expert 
typists, and an appreciation of their value wil! 
continue to grow. 


Will soul-stirring tenors sing to Whitehall secretaries while they type’ 








Last Call for 
Stenographers’ O0.G.cA. Contest Papers 


Contest announced in our September issue closes November 30 
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Wayne Wasey, Go-Getter 
By J. R. Sprague 


(Concluded from the October issue) 
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High Lights on Business English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


(Continued from the October issue) 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


HE demonstrative pronouns, this, these, 

that and those, are frequently called ad- 

jective pronouns because they are often 
used as definitive adjectives. In the sentence 
“This book is interesting,” this is an adjective 
modifying book; but in the sentence, “This is 
un interesting book,” it is a demonstrative 
pronoun, used as the subject. 

When used alone, therefore, they are pro- 
nouns; when they precede a noun they are 
adjectives. In the following sentences point 
ut which are adjectives and which pronouns: 
May I smell that rose? 

These are tne paintings 
lection, 

This child has planted his own vegetable garden 
Give these letters to the postman 
Is that the tennis champion? 

Tell those boys to come here 
Are these the best apples you can find? 

This sheet is larger than thet. 

Those were the best strawberries I ever tasted 


from the Morgan col 


When used as adjectives, these pronouns 
must agree in number with the nouns they 
modify. Be especially careful when using 
them with kind, class, sort and similar words, 


which are in the singular number. The fact 
that they are often followed by a phrase 
containing a plural noun is responsible for 
the errors made in their use. 

These kind of pens will not write. 

This kind of pens will not write. 


Those sort of apples are sour 
That sort of apples is sour. 


Wrong 

Right 

Wrong 

Right 

Another error that is too frequently made 
is the use of the personal pronoun them in- 
stead of a demonstrative pronoun. For ex- 
ample, “Give me them pencils,” instead of 
“Give me those pencils.” 


Test 
Supply the correct pronoun in the following 
sentences : 


Where 
terday? 

I will sell 
dred dollars 

(That-those) kind of picture is always popular 

Where can I find (this-these) pictures? 

Do you like (this-these) sort of bags? 


did you buy dress you had on yes 


horse in the north field for a hun 


Indefinite Pronouns 


An indefinite pronoun is one which repre- 
sents an object in a general way, without 
denoting any particular person or thing. 

Like demonstratives, they are sometitnes 
pronouns and sometimes adjectives, and con- 
sequently belong to the class of adjective 
pronouns. 

The most common indefinite pronouns are 
my, another, both, each, either, neither, none, 
me, some, and such, Aught and naught, used 
hiefly in poetry, also come under this head. 


Used as Pronouns 
As one emerges from the canyon, a 


greets the eye (In this case, one 
which it is often pre- 


EXAMPLES 
vast panorama 
is used instead of 
ferable.) 

Either of you may go, but not both 

Give a pencil and notebook to each 

Neither of the children has come home 

Some of these stockings are perfect and some ire 
seconds 

The world has no place for such as he. 


you, to 


None of the boys failed to pass. (Pronoun only, 


the adjective equivalent is no.) 


Used as A dyer tives 


Exampces: Both girls are efficient workers 

Each student owes a duty to the school. 

Any food that is left over should be saved 

If you will bring me another glass I will give you 
some lemonade 

Won't you give some money to the Red Cross? 

Such doctrines are foreign to the principles of 
democracy. 


Number 


« 

Indefinite pronouns do not change their 
form to indicate gender or person, but certain 
rules as to number must be observed. 

The following pronouns are singular only: 
another, each, either, neither. 

The following are plural only: all, both. 

One and other are singular, but form their 
plurals in the regular way: ones and others. 
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None has no plural form, but it may be 
used with a plural verb in such a sentence as 
“None of them have had the measles.” Some 
grammarians object to this, but it is preferred 
by good writers and speakers. 

After each, however, be careful to have the 
verb and personal pronouns, if any, in the 
singular number. 

Wrong: In this crisis each of us have their duty 
to perform. 
Right: 

perform. 


In this crisis each of us has his duty to 


Case 


Indefinite pronouns have the same form 
for both nominative and objective case, but 
the following regular possessive forms are 
correct: one’s, another's, either’s, neither'’s, 
other’s, others’. 

Either ones self or oneself is correct. 

In such phrases as anybody else, etc., the 
whole expression is used in the possessive 
case as though it were a single word, thus: 
anybody else’s, anyone else’s, somebody else’s, 
someone else’s. This usage is now preferred 
to the more stilted anybody's else. 

When each and other, and one and another 
are used together they are termed reciprocal 
pronouns. Each other is used when only two 
persons are referred to, one another when the 
reference is to more than two. 


Examptes: Little children, love one another. 
Mary and Susan love each other like sisters 


Test 


Point out the indefinite pronouns in the 
following examples, telling when they are 
used as adjectives, and remembering that 
some quotations contain more than one: 


“None but the brave deserve the fair.” 
“All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive stones and great, 
Some with ornaments of rime.” 

“If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God.” 

They argued with each other for an hour. 

Either of these will do. 

“Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth.” 

Put all the paper in the desk. 

She can operate any typewriter. 

It is an enjoyable trip if one cares to spend so 
much money. 

Such excellent order was observed that the work 
was finished quickly. 

“Some fell among thorns.” 

“Each man’s happiness depends upon himself.” 

“He was the father of such as dwell in tents.” 

To whom will you give each of these books? 

“Silver and gold have I none.” 

“Thy weal and woe are both of them extremés.” 
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All the girls exchange presents with one anothe: 
at Christmas. 
Neither of these belts is what I want. 


(To be continued next month) 


Surely Our Hearts Ough: 
to Sing 
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What Happened at Omaha, August 17-20, 1925, at the 


National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Convention 


As told by Rupert P. SoRelle 


Officers for 1926 
President, William S. Heller, Omaha, Nebraska 
Vice-President, R. T. Russ, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Treasurer, W. A. J. Warnament, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary, A. C. Gaw, Elkhart, Indiana 


New Members of the Board 
George L. Hart, Washington, D. C 
Madeline Giles, Chicago, Illinois 
A. L. Coombs, San Francisco, California 


The officers are ex-officio members of the Board 


by that indefatigable publicity genius 

and chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, William S. Heller, brought to- 
gether the largest aggregation of reporters 
ever collected under one tent. It is customary 
to preface any report of a convention with 
superlatives of this nature—‘the largest,” “the 
biggest,” “the best,” and what not. It is an 
inborn American habit to visualize in super- 
latives. We want the biggest bank roll, the 
biggest automobile, the biggest reporting busi- 
ness, the biggest house, and so on. It must be 
admitted, however, that this imaginative pow- 
er, this optimism, has got us somewhere. 
“As a man thinketh, so is he.” 

Ordinarily I would scorn to stoop to this 
prehistoric advertising idea; but there is no 
way out of it, if any idea of the size of this 
convention is to be conveyed to our readers. 
Statistics are statistics, and although I 
haven't the exact figures before me, it would 
seem to me that, with a few notable excep- 
tions, all the reporters in the country were 
there. From coast to coast and from Canada 
to Mexico they came, supercharged with a full 
supply of professional enthusiasm. And it is 
this factor—professional enthusiasm—that 
makes the convention worth while. You come 
to the convention tired out from a year’s 
struggle with pothooks and phonographs, to 
say nothing of delinquent debtors; all of a 
sudden you find yourself in a re-creating 
atmosphere. Friendly smiles and handshakes 
greet you on all sides. It is like an old-time 
family gathering. The “old guard” is always 
there, with a big sprinkling of the newer 
generation that has caught the spirit and 
sensed the importance and benefits of attend- 
ing a professional meeting. 

But, notwithstanding this, some of the “old 


Tw reporters of Omaha and vicinity, led 


guard” failed to make an appearance, a fact 
that was regretted by all. Among these that 
come to mind were Willard Bottome, Edward 
I. Berry, Edward H. Eldridge, J. E. Fuller, 
G. P. Armbruster, Thomas Bengough, Clyde 
Marshall, Edwin L. Allen, “Art” Munro, Fred 
Gurtler, John R. Gregg, Neal Ransom, Jerome 
Victory, A. L. Coombs, William D. Bridge, 
Albert Schneider, and W. N. Tiffany. Then, 
too, G. W. Folta, of Juneau, Alaska; J. B. 
Estoup, of Paris, France; William J. Carl- 
ton, Geneva, Switzerland; and P. G. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Mandura, India, were also miss- 
ing. Otherwise, the world was well repre- 
sented. 

I realize this list is incomplete, and my best 
apology is offered for not remembering; but 
if those who were not present will send in 
their names—with their excuses for non-at- 
tendance—they will be given due and proper 
consideration. 


HIS, apparently, is quite sufficient for an 
introduction. I do not intend to say 
much about the good papers that were read 
and the profitable discussions many of them 
provoked. In fact, I shall simply give a list 
of the papers read and let you use your 
imagination as to how much you have missed. 
My object will be achieved if I arouse 
enough interest to make each eligible reader 
who is not already a member of the Associa- 
tion register an irrevocable determination to 
send Mr. R. T. Russ, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, Box 546, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, an application blank for member- 
ship, accompanied by the necessary coin or its 
equivalent. 
The stenographic report of the meeting 
may be shortly obtained from Secretary A. C. 
Gaw, 308 Municipal Building, Elkhart, Indi- 
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ana. It will be decidedly worth reading and 
studying by every reporter and everyone 
aspiring to become one. 


Sunday “Session” 


From 9.00 to 4.00 Sunday the program con- 
sisted of “meeting old pals and picking up 
new ones.” 


Monday Session 


The morning was given over to registration 
and the holding of the speed contest. The lat- 
ter has already been reported in the October 
number of the Gregg Writer. 

In the afternoon Mr. Heller read an inspir- 
ing address of welcome, which was responded 
to by Mr. H. L. Parry, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
President George L. Hart read one of the 
most practical and constructive presidential 
addresses we have heard. In fact, Mr. Hart, 
who already was so beloved by the members, 
further endeared himself by his friendliness 
and his splendid work as president of the 
Association. Reports of the various commit- 
tees were heard, passed upon, and new com- 
mittees appointed. At four o’clock a memorial 
service in charge of Miss Madeline Giles, of 
Washington, was held. Splendid tributes 
were paid to the memory of Lafayette P. 
Temple, Charles E. Weller, David H. O’Keefe, 
Robert F. Rose, Charles O. Barrows, Frank 
E. Pelton, Clayton C. Herr, Lucy D. Iams, 
John M. Thomas, Marshall E. Reno, William 
N. Duffy, Thomas J. A. Monaghan, Arthur I. 
Nicholas, William E. Butler, Richard S. Mc- 
Connell, Wm. H. Faries, Anna I. Shinn, 
Charles D. Johnson, Frank W. Pettit, Ernest 
J. Mott, and Charles C. Whitson, all members 
of the Association who had passed on. 


Tuesday Session 


The early part of Tuesday morning was 
given over to a continuance of committee re- 
ports. “Document Examination as a Profit- 
able Hobby for Shorthand Reporters,” by Jay 
Fordyce Wood, Chicago; “Symposium on 
Convention Reporting—The Returns: In 
Coin and in Contacts,” by Dale F. Stough, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; “Reporting the B. P. O. 
E.,” by Frank Hardie, Dubuque, Iowa; 
“Twenty Years of Dental Conventions,” by 
George A. Blake, Charles City, Iowa; “Side 
Lights,” by Alice Cary Gilchrist, Omaha, 
Nebraska; “Ethical Methods of Educating the 
Public, the Bench, and Bar,” by G. P. Arm- 
bruster, St. Louis, Missouri; “A General 
Clientele,” by George E. Bell, San Antonio, 
Texas; “Others,” by R. T. Russ, were either 
read or incorporated in the proceedings. 

At six o'clock, before the “barbecue” at 
Lake Manawa, there was a business meeting 
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of the Iowa Shorthand Reporters’ Associa 
tion, affiliated with the N. S. R. A., and four 
officers were re-elected. 


W ednesday Session 


On Wednesday the following papers were 
read or incorporated in the proceedings: “The 
Working Tools of a Shorthand Reporter— 
Pens and Ink,” by Robert C. Turner, Sioux 
City, Iowa; “Notebooks and Shorthand 


William 8. Heller 
1920 


President, N. §. R. A. 


Paper,” by Minnie E. Kehoe, Pensacola, Flor 
ida; “Transcript Papers and Binders,” by 
Herman N. Pugh, Huntington, West Vir 
ginia; “Transcribing Machines and Type 
writers,” by Jos. M. Carney, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; “Reference Books,” by Charles W 
Reitler, Denver, Colorado; “Office Records 
and System,” by Harry A. Harnden, Kansas 
City, Missouri; “Short Cuts to the Bone,” 
by Willard B. Bottome, New York City 
“Life Savers—Short Cuts with Safety,” W 
A. Seiler, Chillicothe, Missouri, and W. M 
Higgins, Minneapolis, Minnesota; “Hints to 
the Beginning Reporter,” M. C. Grier, Em 
metsburg, Iowa; “The Record,” Frederick H 
Gurtler, Chicago, Illinois; “The English of 
the Reporter’s Transcript,” Clyde H. Mar- 
shall, Brooklyn, New York; “Personal Ex- 
periences,” Richard A. Mabey, Minneapol!: 
Minnesota; and reports of various com 
mittees. 
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In the Wednesday session an innovation in 
the form of sectional meetings was arranged, 
separate programs being given for writers of 
Gregg Shorthand and of Pitman Shorthand. 
Gregg Short Cuts and System Discussion was 
handled by Mr. Charles L. Swem, Mr. L. H. 
Weisenburger, Martin Dupraw, H. B. San- 
som, Rupert P. SoRelle, and others. We 
believe that this is a good feature of the 
convention, for it gives an opportunity for the 
writers of the two styles of shorthand to 


George L. Hart 
1925 
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levote some intensive work to highly special- 
ized features that will be extremely bene- 
ficial. 


Thursday Session 


Mr. Herbert Dore, of Chicago, read a 
paper entitled “Everything Is Publicity and 
Publicity Is Everything”; “A Day in Court” 
was handled by Mr. Frank C. Pelton, Monti- 
cello, New York; “Elimination of System 
Prejudice,” by Mr. William Ballinger, Kansas 
City, Missouri; “Keeping Abreast of the 
Times,” by Ralph W. Peters, Peoria, Illinois. 

The session commenced with the election of 
officers. At 4:25 a big crowd from the con- 
vention took train for Yellowstone Park via 
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A report of this 
prepared by Mr. 


Denver and Salt Lake City 
wonderful trip has been 
Swem and will appear in the next number 


Entertainment Features 


The long list of entertainment activities be- 
gan Sunday when the members took automo- 
biles to the Fremont Country Club, where 
they were entertained at a splendid dinner 
Monday evening the “silent majority” repaired 
to the den of Ak-Sar-Ben, where they wit 
nessed the “Follies of Ahamo.” The women 
were entertained at a theatre party. Tuesday 
afternoon the members went on an auto sight- 
seeing trip and were served a luncheon at 
Swift & Company’s plant, after which a sight- 
seeing tour through the plant was taken 
Wednesday afternoon the famous play, “Bar- 
dell vs. Pickwick”’ (reported elsewhere), was 
given; an outdoor dinner was served on the 
lawn of the Country Club at Lake Manawa; 
dancing afterwards Wednesday _ various 
sightseeing trips were taken in the afternoon, 
and the big banquet in the evening completed 
the day’s entertainment 

The banquet will long be remembered by all 
those who were fortunate enough to be pres 
ent. More than 500 were at the tables. Mr 
Richard A. Mabey, of Minneapolis, proved to 
be a capital toastmaster. 

Great credit is due Mr. R. T. Russ, chair- 
man of the Demonstration Committee, and his 
associates, for providing a valuable and com- 
prehensive exhibit of all the physical materials 
and methods used by reporters. This exhibit 
was a constant source of interest. Limitations 
of space forbid our giving it the attention it 
deserves. 


HE five days in Omaha were packed full 
of worth-while professional recreation and 
entertainment, and the Omaha meeting will 
long be remembered by every member of the 
Association at the convention. Special credit is 
due to Mr. Heller, chairman of the General 
Committee of Arrangements and Entertain- 
ment. He was ably assisted by Mr. Dore, Mr. 
Mabey, Mr. Arch, and Mr. Ballinger. 
Special committee chairmen were as fol- 
lows: Program, Gordon L. Elliott, Des 
Moines; Reception, O. A. Abbott, Grand 
Island, Nebraska; Ladies’ Entertainment 
Florence C. Chamberlain, Omaha: Publicity 
during Convention, Sidney M. Smith, Omaha; 
Demonstration, R. T. Russ, Shreveport; Re- 
porting of Convention, Ira Arch, Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Membership, Edward I. Berry, 
Camden, New Jersey; Transportation, George 
I. Barnes, Omaha. 
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A Commission Contract Case 


(Continued from the October issue) 
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(To be continued next month) 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


(Continued from the October issue 


EEP in mind there are various ways 
IK of securing an appointment as official 

shorthand reporter. One of them is 
through the C. S. R. Law. This law is in- 
tended to prevent the entry into the shorthand 
reporting profession of those wholly incom- 
petent to write shorthand skillfully and ac- 
curately. It is one of the first steps taken in 
a legislative way to raise the standards of 
the shorthand reporting profession. 


C. S. R. Law 


Examination of applicants for certification 
as shorthand reporters is provided by the Board 
of Examiners at stated intervals. One of the 
requirements is legal residence in the state 
for one year prior to the time of taking the 
examination. After the certified law is in 
operation, vacancies are filled from the list 
of reporters certified by the State Board. 
This prevents a newly elected judge from ap- 
pointing some one who has been active politic- 
ally in his behalf during his campaign for 
election. It also prevents the appointment of 
relatives to the exclusion of those who have 
by training and experience qualified for the 
position and who have by courtesy and merit 
shown themselves deserving of reappointment. 

After a reporter has been certified by the 
State Board he does not have to remain in 
the state in which he is certified. He may go 
to some other state and practice reporting 
pending the time when vacancies occur. How- 
ever, there is an advantage in remaining in 
the state so that the reporter may present in 
person his claims for appointment to the party 
having the appointment to make. Political 
influence is not supposed to enter into the 
appointment, but it often does. In such a 
case the influence of prominent men in your 
behalf will be helpful in procuring the ap- 
pointment. 

No one is permitted to use the letters 
C. S. R. following his name unless he has 
passed the examination and has been certified 
by the State Board of Examiners. The Board 
consists of shorthand reporters and prescribes 


the tests to be given to determine the qualifi- 
cations of the applicants for the practice of 
shorthand reporting. A fee is charged for 
the examination, but the members of the 
Board receive no fee for their service. It 
would be exceedingly desirable to have these 
certified laws in all states instead of as at 
present in only New York, Iowa, and Colo- 
rado. 

If you live in a state where there is a 
certified law, you should prepare yourself to 
pass the tests prescribed and become a certi- 
fied shorthand reporter. Your opportunity of 
appointment then is greatly enhanced. By 
being alert and observing and keeping your- 
self informed, it ought not to be very long 
until you get an appointment, which appoint- 
ment when secured, in most cases, continues 
until. the reporter disqualifies himself by his 
own acts. 


Acquaintanceship 


Although favorable acquaintance with at- 
torneys, judges, and men prominent in poli- 
tical life is desirable in states where there is 
a certified law, it is much more desirable in 
states where there is not such a law. The 
states where there is no certified law divide 
themselves into two classes, those that have 
official reporters appointed by the judge, and 
those that do not have official reporters ap- 
pointed by the judge. Where the judge makes 
the appointment, it may be done from per- 
sonal acquaintance, friendship or blood rela- 
tion, but usually some sort of test is given 
Some of these tests are very difficult and not 
primarily designed to determine fairly the 
qualifications necessary for shorthand report- 
ing, and in other cases the tests are merely 
profunctory. Such appointments continue at 
the pleasure of the judge and in some states 
the compensation is fixed by the judge. Here, 
again, the judge may be generous or he may 
not. He may ask the reporter to do many 
things, such as his personal stenographic 
work, which a shorthand reporter ought not 
to be asked to do in the line of his employ- 
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ment, but since the appointment is at his 
pleasure the reporter has little choice. He 
either does it or sooner or later he loses the 
appointment, unless he is clever enough to 
show the judge to his satisfaction that other 
arrangements should be made for such work. 

But acquaintance with the men and women 
of prominence in the community is very help- 
ful. The acquaintanceship may be gained in- 
directly. You may know Mr. Smith very 
well and Mr. Smith may not have any in- 
fluence with the newly elected judge or the 
judge who suddenly has a vacancy in his 
court, but Mr. Smith may known Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. Brown may be a man in whose 
judgment the judge has great confidence. If 
your friend Mr. Smith is able to interest 
Mr. Brown in your application for the posi- 
tion, you will perhaps get the appointment. 
This is a suggestion that has often been fol- 
lowed to advantage. You can’t expect to get 
an appointment as an official reporter unless 
you let people know that you are a reporter 
and want an appointment. For a year or two 
or longer prior to the time you receive your 
appointment, you will have to tell your friends 
that you are a reporter. You will have to 
impress them with your personality in such 
a way that they will mention your desire for 
a court appointment if the subject of a court 
vacancy is ever discussed. You will have to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the County 
Judge in your County, or any other judge 
from whom you might receive an appoint- 
ment, the County or District Attorney, at- 
torneys generally, and they will have to be- 
come interested in you in some way before 
you can expect them to speak a good word 
for you when the opportunity is presented 
You must sell your ability as a shorthand 
reporter the same as the real estate operators 
in your community sell you and your friends 
a house or a piece of vacant property having 


good investment features. 


Operator 


In states and cities where there are no 
officialships, there are several principal ways 
that may be employed in establishing yourself 
in the community as a shorthand reporter. 
There is a position in the average reporter’s 
office in a large city known as operator. This 
means a person who has developed great skill 
as a typist and can take the reporter's dicta- 
tion direct to the machine rapidly and accu- 
rately, or it means transcribing the reporter’s 
dictation from a dictaphone in a highly skill- 
ful manner. 

It requires a great deal of knowledge and 
experience to be a good operator, as foolish 
mistakes on the operator’s part will reflect 
seriously on the work and standing of the 
shorthand reporter. The operator ought to 
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be able to type accurately nmmety words a 
minute or better, and ought to be willing t 
work at all necessary times and places in 
order to facilitate the service sought to b 
given by the reporter. If the operator has 
not this attitude, he should not endeavor to 
get into the business of shorthand reporting 
through the means of operating for a reporter 

The prime qualification for operating 
spelling. The operator must know how t 
spell every word and know when he does not 
know the correct spelling of a word, and 
that case to be willing to take the time t 
find out the correct spelling. This work 
profitable to the operator provided he applic 
himself earnestly and takes an interest in his 
work. 

The opportunity for the operator is to learn 
through his operating the language that 
used in court and in other places where short 
hand reporting service is employed. He car 
write this matter in shorthand and learn the 
correct forms, thus preparing himself for the 
particular work he will be called upon to do 
when he assumes the réle of shorthand re- 
porter. Furthermore, his acquaintance wit! 
the reporter, if the relationship is favorable 
would naturally place him in a good position 
to receive recommendation from the reporter 
for an appointment as an official. 

It is also the case that reporters regular! 
engaged in business have need for earnest 
and competent assistants, and the operator 
who has shown himself well qualified for that 
work would be in the best possible position t 
become the reporter’s assistant. 

(To be 


continued ) 


A Commission Contract 
Case 
Key to plate on page 152 
(Continued from the October issue) 


Q Where? A At west 63rd Street. 
© Have you a store now? A No. 
Q Are you out of business now? 

A Out of business entirely. 

Q Do you know the defendant, L 
A I do. 

Q Do you remember when you first met him? 


J. Dale? 
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A Yes, about two years ago, two or three years 
ago; it was since I started the building on the 
north side. 

Q Where did you start a building? 

A At 7725 Sheridan Road. 

Q You met Mr. Dale in 
building? 

A Why, not exactly in connection with that build- 
ng. It was previous to that, I used to go to the 
fice He has got an office right opposite my 
building. 

Q He has an office across the street? 

A Not quite across the street. 

Q Do you know the plaintiff, Henry Matz? 

A Well, I met Mr. Matz just about once or twice. 
Q About when? 

A I met Mr. Matz just about a couple of times 

Q When was the first time you met Mr. Matz? 

A Why, I presume that was last year. I cannot 
recollect exactly the date, but I was at his place 
where he had a drug store 

O His place of business? 


connection with that 
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A His place of business, but at that time I found 
that he sold his place out. 

Q Who was with you there? 

A Well, that was, Mr. Dale was there and Mr 
Mellon and Mr. Johnson, my lawyer. 

Q W. D. Johnson? A Yes, sir, W. D. Johnson 

Q And that was the first time you ever met Mr 
Matz? A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you fix that date? 

A I cannot say exactly the date 

Q Did you also meet Mr. Matz in his 
business after that time? 

A No, that is the only time I was there 

Q Did you ever enter into a contract for the sale 
of that building with Mr. Matz? A I did not 

Q Did you ever receive any money? 

A Not a thing. 

Q Not a cent? 


place of 


A Absolutely 


Mr. Gates: Take the witness 


Statementof Ownership, Management,Circulation,&c. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 


of The Gregg Writer, published monthly except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1925, 

State of New York, P 

County of New York, os. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
na county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of The Gregg Writer, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
uption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied im section 411, Postal Laws and Regula 

ns, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis 
A. Leslie, 16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
ts name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 

f total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
n, the names and addresses of the individual 
wners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 

pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Maida 
Gregg, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 
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0 West 47th Street, New York, > W F 
Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabas! 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 623 Sout 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II! 

3. That the known bondh 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
mames of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, t ist of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; aiso 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and nditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who ppear upon 
the books of the trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corpora 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is ae 
(This information is required from daily publica 
tions only.) 


idtrs, mortgagees, and 
per cent 


none, so state.) 


contain not nly the 


lo not 
company as 
other 


other securities than as so 


Louris A. Lesure 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day 
of October, 1925. 
[sear] F. L 
(My commission expires March 30, 


STERBENZ 
1926.) 
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